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Uniform Examinations 


NEW YORK STATE. 


By recent action of the Examination Board three books were designated on which all can- 
didates for Teachers’ Certificates must pass examination. Two of these are Page's 
Theory and Practice of Teaching and White’s School Management. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching White’s School Management 
Author's Copyright Edition. | By Dr. Emerson E. WHITE. 


The latest contribution to pedagogical literature. 














Notes by Prof. W. H. Payne, University 


ot Michigan U. S. Commissioner WiLLtaM T.| “ Public Opinion” says: “It would 
: | Harris, says: ‘‘School Management| be well for themselves, their scholars 
Biographical Sketch. Topical Index. | is one of the most useful and practi- land the Republic if School Manage- 
cal books that has been written on the| ment could be read carefully and 
Handsome printing on fine paper. Tasteful binding in cloth. | management of schools.” ‘thoughtfully by every teacher.” 
Cloth. Prepaid, $1.00. Cloth. Prepaid, $1.00. 


~ : for a Teacher's Certificate, as well as every 
Every Candidate Teacher, should own these valuable books. 
They are sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. The Pedagogy 
Section of our Descriptive List, and a Bulletin of New Books, free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 


Fanciful Tales. A Primer of Psychology. 


By GeorGE T. Lapp, Yale University. Ready soon. 7§ cents, net. An entirely new book by 





By Frank R. STocKTON. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by Julia Elizabeth Lang- iia sininaeh anion, deena te r elementary ovedp te eahoabe. 

worthy, Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 pages, 6 ise 

4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, price 50 cents. 

“Old Pipes and the Dryad,” “ The Been Man of Ora,” “ The Clocks of Rondaine,” “ The Griffin THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 

and the Minor Canon,” and “ [he Christmas Truants,” are the stories which make the book. pew By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Ready soon. $1.50. A companion volume to the same author’s 
are much akin to the old classical myth and folk lore, and can be easily read by children from eight re , a sia , ” pnd . ; 
to ten years old. Each breathes the true spirit of childhood. G»od-natured merriment and the The Making of New arent The Making of the Great West,” and “ The Making of Vir- 
spontaneous laughter of a normal growth are here found as factors in education. The ethical qual- g nia and the Middle Colonies.” Each, §0 cts. 


ities of the book will recommend 1t to all. This series of books furnishes an excellent amount of valuable and interesting reading to supple- 
Teachers, Superintendents, and School Boards are invited to examine it, All correspondence will be| ment the study of United States history. Suitable for highest grammar grades. 
cheerfully answered. 





Correspondence 1s invited, in regard to text books in all departments. Catalogue sent free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - - 153-157 Fifth Ave-, New York City. 








A writers are fascinated and charmed with a perfect pen,—one that 


: Now August benedictions leaves 
SWAd Ty MOSS a — ca co. 2 . ° ° Te . “a P 
(coommoowanassa < In garnered rows of perfect sheaves : gives its possessor a constant presente during its lifetime. Such a 
treasure is found in pens of Esterbrook’s stamp, and the Esterbrook pens 


are found everywhere. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, N. J 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; 


or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. By Henry B, Carrincron, 
U. S. A., LL.D., author of “The Battles of the American Revolution”; “Indian Operations on the Plains”; “Crisis 


Thoughts ”; etc., etc. 8vo, 276 Selections, representing 176 authors, 443 pages. Introductory price, 72 cts. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
The special purpose of this volume is to illustrate human history as a unit, and to show from literature that the principles, Jaws, and experiences 


}/of all ages have a common basis in the inculcation of virtue and good citizenship, and in all that inspires patriotic sentiment and love of country. 
Abraham in search of a new country, to the consummation of 


The progress of patriotic thought is traced, in logical order, from the migration of « 
four centuries of American civilization, as expressed in the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
It is truly a noble collection of inspiring poetry and lofty prose, and as a manual of patriotic literature for school reading, it will fill a unique 





place. Its equal has never before been produced in a single school book. * 
| 

| For full information address the publishers. A sample copy for examination 
* will be furnished on receipt of the introductory price. 


SILVER, BURDETT = COMPANY .. habtishees Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. : 
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Our list embraces superior text-books for all grades of instruction from the 


primary school to the university. 
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Physical Apparatus. 
Biological Supplies. 
or electricity. 
ments. 





Long experience a 


orders. 
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umerous World’s Fair Awards. 
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STANDARD SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


Engineering Instruments. 
Meteorological Apparatus. 
Lenses and Cameras. : 
Illustrated Catalogues devoted to any particular 
Our complete catalogue (a scientfic reference b 
1600 pages and will be forwarded expressage paid upon rece! 


Particular care given to the complete e 
Laboratories, with foreign or domestic apparatus. 


QUEEN & CO., Inc, Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 


SBSSSSSSsSsesseseseses SSTTSSSSSSSSSSAssessesssssss 


Embraced under the following Departments: 
Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals. Microscopes and Accessories. 
Electrical Test Instruments. Projection Lanterns for oil, lime light, 

1 Drawing Boards and Papers. Drawing Instru- 

Anatomical Models and Charts. Photographic 

Telescopes and Field Glasses. 

dept. free to science teachers upon request. 

ook bound in leather ard cloth) contai+s 

pt of $3.50. 

nd unexcelled facilities ensure correct and prompt attention to all 

quipment of College and High School — 

Detailed estimates cheerfully furnished. « 


Optical Apparatus. 








mr: 


New York Office, 116 Fuiton &t. 
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Physical ¢ Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electr:'cal Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemical ¢lass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
iE Send for Catalegues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furni hing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 





Factory and : 
Warerooms . 


(Mention this paper J} 





Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


WEW EYE’S Sess: Scars or Filme 





FOR ALL. $75 4 month salary and expen 
ses paid If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





AB>5UKBED, Our home 
treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail. Hundreds convinced, Pamphlet free, 

E LYK, Giens balis, N. ¥. 





No iiss. Address Ti 





Two five engravings, 16x19 
Ail the Presigeuts With autegrapps 
and “The Ladies of the White 


PRESIDENTS 
Honse”’ 5fe, each. Agts. wanted. 


ANO 
PURITAN PtB CO., Bus on, Mass 


WIVES. 4» Bos OF 
and Recitations 7? 2" 
ANS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREB 
P. GARRETT & CO,, Philadelphia. (Est, 1865) 


[JSE BARNES’ INK. 


. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th 8t., N. ¥. 











Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. & 
MENEELY & CO., | Establishe: 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Neserintion and prices on applicatio: 








INER*(L ORE DEPOSETS pow idle for 
want of fuud+ to develop, can find practica 
and fina cia! assiata: ce hy corresponding wit! 
HMARTSFELD GERNAN MINING 
SYNDICATE, Newport. Kv. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
able for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 






QQ 


Gis, 


adjusted and tully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG. CoO. 


833° Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A CRUISE | 


ro THe MEDITERRANEAN. 


BY SPECIALLY CHARTERED STEAMER. 
Entire Expense only $6526. 
NINE WEERS, 

To Bermuda, Azores Gibraltar, Alhambra. Aleters, 
Malta. Alexand ia. tairo, the Pyramids, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Bethl hem, Berhany ete.; Caifa, 
Mount Carwei, Beyrout, * hodes, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, 

Napl s, Pompeli, and Rome, 

This grand tour will come at a season of the year 
corresponding to our June. 

Leaving New York Feb. 6 1895, by the palatial 
new American Line (Red Star) S:eamer (7,500 tons), 
THE * FRIESLAND.” 

For eee * ~~~ and \tinerary. 


ddress w E. SHELDON, 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 











WANTED, 
In a Southern college, a President — a classical col- 
lege graduate of successful experience and executive 
ability. and an acrive m-mber of the Methodist 
Church; salary, $1500 to $160 . Apply to 
HIRAM URCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset &t., Boston. 
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NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPT 
the Journal of Education will secure a 


TWO 


year’s subecriptien free. 
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ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES , 
IES MAP 

CHICAGO — , 

ERASERS ........ KENDALL’S P 

LUNAR TELLURIC $ 

NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
BLACKBOARD NEW NATIONAL 

CANVAS READING CHARTS 








GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


ESTABLISHED 
1870 








NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO: 112-114 Lake St. 





Importers and Manuf’rs. 





and 


Philosophical 
APPARATUS, 


Microscopes and Accessories. 


Patinum Ware and Fine Chemicals. 


N. B. — We offer best facilities to Colleges for duty 
Sree importation. 








OUR CATALOGUE... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see’ at once just 


what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 





we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 
plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
tion, No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. 


Jor all School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 








GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
EPH G' LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 E.F., 351, 
1 . TY’. 
STEEL PENS. 70, GO1 H.F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


END US ONE NEW _. ; 
SUBSCRIPTION ~™= Journal of Education 


And we will send you by registered mail FREE one of the Columbian 
Souvenir Half-ddllars, worth $1.00 each. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 








SCHOOL HERWERHORN & 00,, 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK.” 





STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


BG. GRIGHD & CO., Chicago, 


Exercises in Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, and de. 
signed to accompany the reading of Caesar and 
Cicero. By ELISHA JONES, M.A. §1 00. 


Exercises in Greek Prose Compo- 
sition. 

Adapted to the lesding Greek Grammars, with a 

full Engli-b-Greek Vocabulary. By ELIsHA Jongs, 

M.A. $1.70. 

‘In epite of all the new books on Latin and Greek 
Prose Composition that have recently been published 
tor preparatory scho 1, I still cling to Jones’s books as 
giving the best r sults al aroond.’’—Prof. WaLTsex 
MILLER, Leland Star ford University. 





First Lessons in Latin. 
The shortest and most thorough Introduction. By 
ELIsHA JONES, M.A. §1.13. 
“ For good solid work it's the best book I know.’’—T 
H, H. KNIGHT, Prin. Patridge Academy. Durbury, Mass’ 


“We return to Junes’ Latin Lessons. after having 
exchanged it for a book thet provea ite lf decidedly 1: . 
ferior.”—A. P. WaGG, Prin. Winthrop, Mass. High School. 


First Lessons in Greek. 
By Dr James Boise. Revisea by J. G, Patter 
gill $1.00. 
* An admirable school book. The exercises are graded 


with singularly accurate judgment ’—JacoB CooPpsE, 
D U.L., Prof. of Greek, Rutgers Voli ge. 


Elements of English Composition. 
A preparation for Rhetor.c. By Miss L A. CuiT 
TENDEN. 60 cents. 

‘*T flod it particularly rich in practical sugg stions,’’— 

F. ©. FostEe, Prin. of Schools, Canton, Z 
“ Chitt ndeo's Compo-ition is excelent, and especially 

adapted for the firat year c ae es tn bigh schoule.’’— 

pat ge ABBOTT, Master in English, Sulem, Mass High 

Sch ol. 


Development of English Literature 


and Language. 
By ALFRED H. WELSH, M.A. No other work 
covers the same ground, and gives so lucid, in- 
structive, and entertaining a presentation of our 
literary ana linguistic development. It will tend 
to form habits of reading with intelligeut discrim- 
ination, and ts remarkably well adapted for the 
class-room. Library Edition, 2 yols.; 1006 pages, 
$400. University Edition, 2 voly. inonecover, $3.00 


“Itis the best work of the kind that I know anything 
sbont, It woes at the matter in just the right manner, 
on the basis that a: ation’s literature is 11 separably con- 
nected with the nation’« biatory.’’—-H. H. GODDAAD, 
Prin. of Seminary, Vassalboro, Me. 

“I regard Wel-b’s Evglish Literature as the very best 
work accessible to ‘mriican teachers. No one at all in- 
rereste? in the anbj+ ct cau afford to “0 without this ex 
cellept manual’’—J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt, (tty 
Schools, Kansas City Mo. 


Essentials of Geometry. 
By ALFRED H. WKL<H, MA. $1.25. 


“The most plersing features of Wel-h’s (jeometry are 
ite definitions, so well combinl: g ade quay and concise 
us 88; the logical order p e erved in toe arraugenent of 
(he theorems; the simplicity and clearness of the aem- 

ne«trations and the all but faultless diagrame.'’—Veu 
England Jowrnal of Education, 


Geological Excursions. 
Ur the Rudiments o: Geology for Young Learners; 


By Dr. ALFXANDEB WINOBELL. $1.25. 


* The boy who ia led through the-e excursions as the 
author directs will bave a more piac ical kuow'led e of 
geology than ths mej rity of college gradua'es '’—T. B. 
STOWM.L, Ph.D, state Normai School, Cortland, N. Y. 


Geological Studies. 
Or Klements of Geol gy, for High Schools, Col- 
leges. etc. By Dr AJ EXANDER WI‘CHELL §2 50. 


‘** lam convinced stnden's will ge’ mre real and va!u- 
able knowledge from it than tr m any other work of 
ne kind yet published ’’—¥pWwa+pD T. FeisTor, A.M. 
LL.D., Columbian University Waushinyton, D. C. 





Liberal Terms for First Introduction. 





For Teachers and School Libraries. 


Welsh’s Digest of English and 


American Literature. 
Containi: g a vast amouut of critical and historieal 
information in condensed form. Parallel columns; 
384 pages, $1 50. 
Morris’ [lanual of Classical Liter- 
ature. 
Containing short biographies of the principal 
Greek and Roman authors, together with illustra- 
tive extracts from their works ard critical discus. 
sions of the same. 420 pages, $1.50. 


Morris’ Civilization. 
An historical review setti g forth in clear and 
simple Janguage the philosophy of human progress. 
2 vols.; 1600 pagzen, $4.00. 

Bredif’s Demosthenes. 
A study of political eloquence in Greece. Octavo, 
gilt top, 510 pages, $2 50. 

Mitchell’s Study of Greek Philos- 

ophy. 

Gives an interesting and admirable discussion of 
the various schools of Greek thought, with bio- 
graphical sketches of their principal exponents. 
310 pages, $1.25. 


Send for Catalog and Circulars. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Bditor. 
Weekly. : 4 : >: $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year, 


One renewal and one new subscription. $4. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates. provided a ciut of three or 


more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, - « e« $8.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, . 
3 Somerset St, - + * + © «= «© + Boston, Mass. | 

















METELILL. 
(Expanded from ‘' Harold the Dauntless,” by M. A. P.] 
** And naught of fraud, or ire, or ill, 
Was known of gentle Metelill ; 
—A guilelese maiden she. 
The spells in a dimpled smile that lie, 
And a downcast blu-h, and the darts that fly 
With the # delong glance of a hazel eye, 
A laugh like the ripple of brooks never dry, 
A voice low and mellow that would not belie 
The soul of an aogel’s blithe melody. 
A form dainty, gracefal, lithe, supple, and spry. 
Wavy tresses half hiding a forehead high, 
When tozsed by the breeze coming cool from the sky 
Raby lips all unconsciously tempting to try 
To taste their sweet innocence coying and ehy, 
As they hide pearly gleamings of bright ivory. 
A delicate foot you may partly discry 
Peeping out under folds of soft drapery. 
The touch of a warm, moist band, and the sigh 
That breathes of »ff-ction, —a lover if nigh, 
Fain would cripple the pinions of time flying by !— 
An ear tuned to murmurs of love in reply, 
A b som that throbs emotionally,— 
— Were her a:ms and witchery.’’ 








TO DR. G. STANLEY HALL, 


How tell the debt we owe the toiling seer 
Who atrives, and by his impal-e helps us all 
To gra;p with him, the outstretched hand of Mind ? 


A vivifying impalee, nobly stirred 

To seck within, the plan of God's desire : ~- 
The self-emancipation of the race 

Through choice avd will ; ~—imepired by love of trath 
To make the ragged path a royal road, 

The torch of wisdom, beckoning still beyond, — 
Revived, rekindled by the 'using sparks 

Of aspiraion and self sacrific -. 

Immortal flame! through all the ages past 
Diepelling darkness, pilutiog the way 

For groping m rtale’ halcing timorous tread, — 
Avon, surprised to fiod icterlf akin 

To that sole radiance, the Divine! 


This gracions kinship is thy sure reward 
Oh sriend, iospirer, foremost in the van 
Of vicror born, unflivching, undismayed 
Thonght Captain, on the march of Time 
That leads through strite to peace, and final goal 
The beauty of His holiness in Maa. 
— Worcester Gazette. 








DANDELIONS. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Yes, you are ‘‘ golden kisses ’’ 
On meadow’s cheeke,’’ [ ween, 

So pure, so bright, so lavish— 
For everywhere you're seen, 


You love the golden sunlight, 
The earth’s great lamp of day; 
You love the little children 
Who come to you for play. 


Your stems make flowing ringlets 
For D stty’s old reg doll, 

Yoor stars deck out a fioe gown 
To wear at a grand ball. 


“ Dod’s spatter-work,” Dot calls you, 
And wonders if you draw 

The gold from ont the deep earth 
With the long roots she saw. 


With chubby fists she takes you, 
My own sweet blossom, Dot, 
And rushes in to mamma, 
** Here’s a for-det-me-not!”’ 


THE NATIONAL. 


ASBURY PARK. 





AuTHors’ ABSTRACTS OF Papers READ AT 
THE MEETING or THE N. E. A. 





HORACE MANN’S COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


The country school as it existed in the thought of 
Horace Mann had nothing in common with the college or 
the university. In his mind the edocation of the child of 
the humblest laborer in the Commonwealth was of as 
much consequence as that of the child born to an inherit- 
ance of millions, The act defining his duties, after enu- 
merating certain methods of work, declares the end to be, 
*‘ that the children depending on the common schools for 
instruction may have the best education which those 
schools can be made to impart.” Jn his time, when 
people talked of the common schools they had in mind 
the country school, the little red school house of which 
Whittier spoke: 

** Still site the school house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning : 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry-vines are ruoning.”’ 

The entire school nomenclature of the present day is a 
new invention, which would have been senseless jargon in 
the ears of those who lived in the times of Horace Mann. 
Of State universities, of agricultural colleges, of secondary 
schools, of manual training, of university extension, he 
had no occasion to learn, and so was left free to concen- 
trate the powers of his mind upon his work in behalf of 
the common district school. He recognized the apathy, 
the absolute indifference of the people, as a great evil. 
In order to remedy this he scattered circulars and letters 
everywhere ; he enlisted the prominent men of the Com- 
monwealth ; he gathered information from every possible 
source and spread it broadcast among the people. But 
the most powerful means which he used was his personal 
presence and his addresses. He went from vill ge to vil- 
lage and from hamlet to hamlet, preaching every where to 
the common people the saving gospel of education, and 
the common peo:le heard him gladly. Secondary 
schools, high schools, city supervision, manual training, 
have usurped nearly the entire educational field, while the 
the schools in which the children of the farm laborer, the 
miner, the rural community, must receive at best a limited 
education, sit in the valley of the shadow of ignorance 
waiting for their redemption. The country schools in 
every State need an educational regeneration; a fresh 
baptism into the spirit of Horace Mann. 

The subjects of his lectures were such as were calcu- 
lated to enlist the sympathies of his audience. They ap- 
pealed to the common heart of the populace. There is 
danger that as a profession we may yet become too pro- 
fessional. Psychology, pedagogy, philosophy, scientific 
teaching, are well enough when we are debating among 
ourselves; bat if we expect to interest and instract the 
people we must talk common sense. He once used these 
words: “If republican institutions give greater scope 
and impulse to the lower order of faculties belonging to 
the human mind, then they must also give more authori- 
tative control and more skilful guidance to the higher 
ones. If they multiply temptations they must fortify 
against them. If they quicken the activity and enlarge 
the sphere of the appetites and passions, they must at least 
in an equal ratio establish the authority and extend the 
jurisdiction of reason and conscience.” He was talking 
to the people concerning the “ Necessity of Education in a 
Republican Government.” 


In his lecture, ** What God does and what He leaves 
for man to do in the work of Education,” he combines 
more pure pedagogy than is sometimes contained in an 
entire volume which is put into the teacher’s band to stady. 
The work of the creature must supply and supplement the 
work of the Creator. 

It we expect to rescue the common district school from 
its present low estate we must catch the spirit of Horace 
Mann, and talk to the people in plain, urmistakable lan- 
guage concerning the duty as well as the necessity of pro- 
viding for every child in the State the best education pos- 
sible, at the public expense. Ministers have lately dis- 
covered that if they wish to convert sinners they must go 
where sinners are. If we ever reach the people to con- 
vert them to our way of thinking, educationally, we must 
go where the people can hear us. We must bring com- 
mon truths home to the conscience of the people. We 
have no need of a Moses to lead us a tedious journey of 
forty years through the wilderness; but ws do need a 
Joshua who can stand by the river, even when it fills all 
its banks, and bid the priests who bear the ark of popular 
education go forward avd stand in the midst of the 
stream, that the people may pass over dry-shod. 


It is a most serious question which confronts us in 
many localities: what can we do more than we are doing 
to arouse an intelligent enthusiasm in behalf of better 
schools? We are having fair success in many cities, 
although even there many ignorant and unworthy men are 
elected to the board of education, often through party 
politics. But in many country districts in every state 
where population is scarce and school houses far apart, 
apathy, ignorance and indifference brood like a thick cloud 
over the entire community. When national and state 
associations are busy with the mint, the anise and the 
cumin, who is there left to attend to the weightier mat- 
ters of the law? There are two questions which claim 
the attention of the public just now. The one is how to 
obtain better results from the work done in the elemen- 
tary schools in our towns and villages; the other is how 
to raise the character of the instruction given in the com- 
mon country school, The Committee of Ten which can 
solve these questions will build for themselves a monu- 
ment more enduring than brass. These are far above 
all questions concerning secondary or collegiate edu- 
cation. 

It is interesting to note the importance which Horace 
Mann attached to the rudimental branches. He says of 
the normal +chool then just started at Barre: ‘ Tuere 
are fitty students in attendance, which number might 
have been double if the in tructors would have consented 
to carry them forward into algebra and chemistry and 
astronomy and geometry, instead of subjecting them to a 
thorough review of common school studies.” He evi- 
dently preferred for the district school that a teacher 
should be thoroughly prepared in a few important 
branches, rather than have a superficial omniscience 
gained by a cursory study of every known branch of 
knowledge. Thoroughness in preparation induces thor- 
oughness in work; a superficial preparation renders 
thoroughness in instruction impoasible. 

Horace Mann’s teacher for the district school must pos- 
sess aptness to teach, as well as knowledge, which he says 
embraces a knowledge of methods and processes. He 
adds: ‘He who is apt to teach is acquainted not only 
with common methods for common minds, but with pe- 
culiar methods for pupils of peculiar dispositions and 
temperaments.” The best normal schools are not always 
those with the finest buildings, or the most extended cur- 
riculum, but those in which the students study and apply 
‘the principles of all methods,” so that they may vary 
their modes of instruction to suit the individual wants of 
the child. 

The era of individuality is at our doors, and the teacher 
of the fature will be compelled to deal with his pupils as 
the wants of each one may require. Rules, regulations 
and systems must give way, and the individual child 
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must be enthroned as the one supreme object for whose 
welfare the school was established. This was Horace 
Mann’s idea. It can best be carried out in the country 
school, but it can nowhere be successfally done unless 
the teacher possesses and is governed by the teaching spirit. 

But Horace Mann’s teacher must also possess the power 
to govern and control her schoci, not necessarily through 
fear, for love is far better and more enduring. Yet when 
love fails, force must be called in, for disobedience is the 
open gate to all evil influences. 

As Horace Mann desired that teachers for the district 
schools should be prepared in the common branches, he 
did not hesitate to deprecate the tendency, even in his day, 
to increase the number of branches in the common schools. 
What would he have said could he have inspected the 
course of study in some of our high schools ? 

Horace Mann’s idea was very far from confining in- 
instruction in the country schools to the three R’s. What- 
ever has a tendency to make the boy more useful on the 
farm, or to make the life of the farm more attractive to 
him; whatever will make the daughter more useful in the 
home, or make the home a place of supreme pleasure to 
her, may legitimately be taught in the district school. 
The subjects taught in the country school ought to bear a 
close relation to country life. Seedtime and harvest, bud 
and flower, blossom and fruit, the care of animals, sing- 
ing birds and running streams, can be made the source of 
lessons useful as well as pleasant to the children. The 
country school is shorn of half its usefulness because the 
teacher is not able to rise to the height of her opportuni- 
ties. And what a wonderful opportunity she has to teach 
the pupil to “translate forms of beauty into thought, and 
thought into words.”’ 


To make a system of edacation effective, it must be in 
accord with its environments. The country school should 
be thoroughly countrified; it should never put on metro- 
politan airs. It is not desirable that the country school 
should keep equal pace with the city systems in the char- 
acter and kind of studies introduced in it; but especially 
in nature stadies, and in elementary science as bearing 
upon agriculture and rural life, the curriculum of the 
country school should be greatly enlarged. What the 
city echool ought to do in fitting boys for the office or for 
professions, the country school must do in fitting boys and 
girls for the farm. Just as soon as the farmers in the 
agricultural sections of the land find that the school is 
making the boys and girls more useful on the farm, 
more intelligent, and more contented to remain at home, 
they will value it for its usefelness and rally to its 
support. 

In an article in the Common School Journal, then, in 
1840, edited by Horace Mann, the writer, after enumer- 
ating a long list of eminent men, says of them: “ All 
common school men, some scarcely that, but yet all edu- 
cated men, because they were made alive.” The school, 
whether it be in city or country, which does not do this 
for the pupils is failing of its purposes. We have lost 
sight, to some extent, of the purposes of school education 
and possibly we may have to go back to the country 
school of Horace Mann in order to get our bearings 
again. 

I do not say we do not, but I do say we ought to turn 
out of our common schools reasonable, thinking, live men 
and women, anxious to be of service to mankind, eager 
for knowledge, with a quickened conscience, with the 
seeds of growth planted so deep that neither drought nor 
frost can reach them; growing year by year like the 
young sapling of the forest which does not reach its ma- 
turity until it has been nourished by the sunshine of a 
hundred summers, and has breasted the storms and winds 
of a hundred winters. He is educated, then, ‘‘ Who 
thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

Bat where are we to get cur teachers fitted for this 
work? This is true, that no state in the Union is so 
thoroughly equipped with normal schools as to be able to 
give all her teachers a professional training. This is also 
true, that the normal school takes apparently highest 
rank which approaches nearest to being a well equipped 
college. Ido not object to this, and yet bat few of the 


graduates of these schools will find their work perma- 
nently in the country. The state must bring its normal 
training close to the farmer’s door. 

O the pitiless, merciless, barbarous experimenting 
which is being practiced upon thousands of American 





children in the schoolrooms! The blind teaching them 
to see; the dumb teaching them to talk ; the lame and 
the halt teaching them the grace of motion. It is a sin 
which cries to heaven. 

The state should inaugurate a series of normal schools, 
one in each county, or at least in each congressional dis- 
trict, with a curriculum confined almost exclusively to 
elementary branchee, the course to be completed in two 
years, and in charge of the best instructors whom money 
can get. Then we may look for the dawn of the educa- 
tional millenium. 

Long and earnestly did Horace Mann labor to reform 
the architecture of the country schoolhouse. From his 
day to this there have been spurts, spasms of reform, but 
nothing lasting ; there never will be suitable buildings, 
built with regard to health, comfort, and convenience, in 
accordance with the laws of sanitary science, and of civ- 
ilized decency, until the state exerts its authority and 
compels it as a prerequisite of obtaining a share of the 
public funds. It will take years to reach this conclusion, 
but the agitation should begin now and bear with it the 
active influence and co-operation of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

Finally, the district schoolhouse must be the rallying 
point for every influence which tends to elevate or bene- 
fit mankind. Within its walls should be kept the district 
library ; the museum of specimens gathered and labeled 
by the children; the herbarium of flowers and leaves 
which the children have gathered on the prairies or the 

hills. Here may be held the country lyceum, the debat- 
ing society, the singing school. No matter if religious 
meetings and Sunday schools are held there, provided the 
religious conscious can be so elevated that the worship- 
ers will not desecrate the room by tobacco, nor purloin 
the books of the pupils. Here may be held historical or 
scientific lectures for the benefit of both parents and pu- 
pils. The surroundings should be sightly and attractive. 
Trees and flowers and shrubs should adorn the grounds, 
which should be scrupulously cared for. In short, the 
district schoolhouse and the grounds should have such a 
hold upon the community that they would be the last 
places which would be permited to be desecrated by the 
vandal or the tramp. This would be the district school 
as Horace Mann would have it. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


BY EOLINE CLARK, FREMONT, NEB. 


The purpose of anything determines its nature. So 
the quality of professional training must be determined 
by its design or end. 

The high school teacher is to have under his inflaence 
girls and boys in that period of their lives when character 
is becoming fixed and erystalized into permanent form. 
To be fitted to exert this i: flaence he should be trained 
in every element of his character,—intellectually, physi- 
cally, morally, socially, and professionally. He should 
have a college education, or its equivalent. A man of 
such colture is Jess liable to allow superficial work and 
more likely to inspire in his pupils a love and desire for 
higher attainments. He should possess natural teaching 
ability. This means much more than the power to give 
information. It means the power to awaken that faculty 
of self-education possessed by every child, and to direct 
it wisely. He should have professional training. As we 
demand this of a physician or a lawyer, so should we de- 
mand it of him to whom is entrusted the development of 
the mind. 

Yet, to a very great extent a teacher must learn to 
teach by teaching. A term of service in the grammar 
grades is, therefore, desirable, as it enables him to better 
understand the mental needs and capacity of his pupils. 
A certain amount of business sagacity and training is of 
advantage to the teacher of these boys and girls who are 
beginning to take an active interest in the too absorbing 
question of our times; that of the acquisition of dollars 
and cents, 

All mind power depends largely upon physical con- 
ditions ; hence the high school teacher should be so trained 
physically that he is enabled to direct and encourage his 





pupils in this part of their work. Greater than the physi- 
cal, greater than the intellectual training needed by the 
teacher, is the need of moral training. High moral char- 
acter comes only in connection with trae religious training. 

Teachers should be trained to look on the bright side 
of life, and every effort should be made to fill the pupils’ 
lives with happiness. To indace the pupil to see and 
enjoy that which surrounds him, the teacher should have 
a trained observation and love of nature. 

There is need of specialists, but only of those whose 
preparation for special work began after a deep, broad 
foundation had been laid. This special work is usually 
chosen because of some natural fitness for it; thus all the 
natural ability of the teacher may be utilized to the ad 
vantage of the pupil. 

A glance, then, at our high school teacher shows us a 
cultured man,—nor3!, and free from habits not desir- 
able to cultivate in our boys; physically able to direct 
their bodily teaching, and intellectually, not only capable 
of fitting them for college or university, but also of awaken- 
ing in their souls a desire to continue their work through 
these higher institutions of learning. Shown, too, in his 
life is the reflection of that divine knowledge of which it 
has been said, “ And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. 








MOTOR ABILITY. 


BY JOHN A. HANCOCK, 
Fellow in Pedagogy, Clark University. 

The pedagogy of today is based on the psychology of 
the adult mind, Conditions of schoolroom work are gen- 
erally adapted to the adult. We need to know the physi- 
cal ability of children of each age to best plan a course 
of education. 

The relative ability to stand still, to hold arm and 
fingers still, is taken as an index of control of large and 
small muscles. The swaying of children, compared with 
men, seems to indicate that men codrdinate the larger 
muscles of the body about 4.1 times better than five years’ 
old children, they ccdrdinate those of the shoulder 45 
times better than the same children and those of the 
index finger 5.8 times. The order of control is from fun- 
damental to accessory, and is evidently in harmony with 
the law of physiological development. Children in the 
first primary year easily learn to make movements in 
volving large muscles. The order of development of 
control is body, shoulder, arm, forearm, and hand. Fine 
and complicated movements are made with difficulty, and 
should not be tavght till grammar grades are reached. 
Children in normal healtby growth show a Jack of control 
parallelled only by ataxic, choreic, and paralytic patiente. 








DRAWING AND ITS RELATION TO MAN- 
UAL TRAINING. 


BY JOHN C. MILLER, 
Chicago English High and Training School. 

While superintendents and teachers are trying to solve 
the question as to what kind of manual training they 
ought to introduce iato their schools; in what grades it 
ought to be taught, and what methods to follow: whether 
it be called whittling or sewing, blacksmithing or cooking, 
metal working or Sloyd, one fact stands unassailed— 
drawing is the foundation of all manual training. 

From the most advanced stages of manual labor to the 
paper folding and model making of the primary school, 
the pencil line is the agent, and its proper use the 
language which conveys the thought of the designer to 
the workman, be he young or old. 

In the establishments of this country that deal most 
closely with the industrial art, no one workman takes 
precedence over the designer. 

Manual training teachers are too prone to look upon 
the end of oar teaching to be the perfecting of the student 
in manual execution, losing sight of the mental training, 
which is the parent of the manual. Mental training is 
the end; manual training, is the means. 

The drawing then that we must have at the basis of 
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our studies in handicraft must be carefully chosen; we 
might get rid of the notion that drawing in connection 
with manual training should be purely mechanical in its 
natare. A simple transference of ideas from the drafts- 
man to the artisan is not the drawing that raises the 
student in culture and thonght. 

We cannot tell of the work being done in our schools, 
by the simple inspection of drawings. Go to the drawing 
class, stay the lesson out, and from the methods, the 
matter and manner, judge the work. Make the visible 
pencil line bat an incident in your judgment. The shop 
drawing should be a masterpiece in its way. 

Avoid the opposite extreme of making our work so 
abstract in its method or tiresome in its theory, as to rob 
it of all its life and interest. Principles can be so clothed 
as to make their study pleasant to the student. 

Drawing is so closely connected with all industrial 
work, that limit the drawing period as we will, the sub- 
ject is the prominent one of the manual training course. 
This is as it should be, for the dra*iog is the graphic 
means of expression; taking the place of written work, 
it should be directly related at every point to all the 
work of the school. 

The futare of industrial education depends largely 
upon its teachers and what they make of it. If they are 
temperate in their work, not revolutionizing the system 
at once, and are led by results and experience as seen by 
unprejadiced eyes, the new education built on the founda- 
tion laid by them, will grow to proportions most grand, 
and be a stracture permanent as the hills, in the educa- 
tional system of America. Theirs is the work; it has 
been well undertaken, and by a continual study of results 
and an abandonment of fads, when so proven, the man- 
ual training system of this country will stand impreg- 
nable. 


ENGLISH. 


BY DR. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, CHICAGO. 


The Committee of Ten, clothed with the authority of 
the National Educational Association to appoint nine other 
committees of ten each, men of the largest experience 
and the widest repute, who should consult concerning the 
application of proper remedies to cure the evils which 
make the secondary schools (God save the mark! ) “ the 
most defective part of the education of this country,” 
have published their report. 

The report is by far the best contribution to the educa- 
tional theory of the century, whether we consider the range 
of subjects discussed, the exhaustive treatment of each, the 
high character , scholarly ability, and rich and varied ex- 
perience of the contributors, or the widely divergent opin- 
ions to which the report has given rise among the rank 
and file of those who are largely responsible for this 
**most defective part of our education.” 

The committee was nationally appointed for a national 
purpose. I protest, therefore, in the name of untram- 
melled opinion against the Anathema Maranatha which 
has been pronounced upon them, and against that dictum 
of Holy Writ, slightly changed, which has been used to 
silence adverse opinions: “ For I testify unto every man 
that readeth the words of this book, if any man shall add 
unto these things, the committee shall add unto him 
the plagues that are written in this book.’ So it 
seems to me that the far-reaching and _ long-abiding 
benefits of this report are to be secured, not from an 
idolatrous adoption of its every tenet, but through 
the ceaseless agitation, in every educational circle of 
the ideas propounded, so that out of the revolution that 
has been inaugurated may come reformation, progress, 
advancement. 

It is with this optimistic spirit that I approach the dis- 
cussion of this much analyzed subject of English. The 
highest interests of our schools would be best subserved, 
if without a plus or a minus, and without a single at- 
tempt at exegesis, this most admirable and most exhaust- 
ive report of the Conference on English could ba adopted 
and placed on trial as the ne plus ultra of matter and 
method in the instruction of the English langaage and of 
English literature in all our primary avd secondary 
schools. I am in hearty accord with the superb report 
of the conference on English, which is so Jargely perme- 


ated with the empirical thought of that teaching genius, 
Dr. Samuel Thurber. 

When the radical reforms now being attempted shall 
have culminated in perfecting the what and how in our 
lower schools, then shall we make axiomatic the maxim 
that “the beginning is half the end.’ Taking excep- 
tions to the brief and summary way in which the com- 
mittee discard the spelling book, we commend this por- 
tion of the report as a new testament on the teaching of 
English. 

Language is, or ought to be, the basic study in all our 
schools. It is the fountain head whence flow all the 
helpful, healing streams of education. Language is the 
key that unlocks all human thought and gives voice to all 
homan aspirations. To think well, to speak well, to 
write well,—these are the rightful heritage, the common 
prerogative of all who are correctly educated. There is 
no substitute for language, and the one language that 
Americen pupils should study through all their career is 
the English language. Courses of instruction, however, 
that confine language study to the English, eliminating 
foreign tongues, ancient or modern, ignominiously fail 
in the production of that power essential to modern 
culture. 

I would have children at the age of ten or eleven 
years commence the stady of that language, which in the 
field of persuasion and philosophy, of literature and law, 
is so largely the progenitor of the English,—ihe incom- 
parable Latin. Side by side, in daily study, the two lan- 
guages should be pursued, the Latin constantly illumin- 
ating the English, and making the study of oar native 
tongue more and more a delight, therefore more and more 
fascinating, and as an inevitable sequence more and more 
profitable. 

It cannot be controverted that Latin is the most valu- 
able and loyal handmaid in securing accurate and dis- 
eriminating use of the English language. I therefore dep- 
recate the force and fervor of that movement, now gath- 
ering strength, which would permit some modern lan- 
guage to usurp the place which rightly belongs to Latin 
and for which there is no adequate alternative. 

In large cities, for political and purely utilitarian rea- 
sons, German may be suffered as an elective, but to in- 
trodace French as a culture study into our grammar 
schools, to accompany that of the English, to the exclu- 
sion of Latin, will work mischief and defeat the very 
ends for which we all labor, viz: a fluent and facile use 
of the English language as an instrument for the expres- 
sion of thought by our pupils. 

If we would be strong, we must contend with some- 
thing, resist something, conquer something. The very 
facility of acquisition of the modern languages precludes 
the possibility of discipline. 

Pat Latin into oar common schools and the puzzling 
problem of English grammar will be nearing its solution, 
for the why that meets the pupil at every step, the very 
laboriousness and difficulty of the task, will open the in- 
tellect, develop the powers of discrimination and adapta- 
tion, enlarge the vocabulary, enable the student to write 
a better English essay, use a more terse and trenchant 
style of speech, and grasp with avidity and keenness any 
promulgated form of thought, than if we should spend 
quintuple the time in the study of English grammar 
alone. 

Every teacher in every school (and I would not ex- 
cept the colleges) should be a paragon of excellence in 
the use of English,—an exemplar of a pure and polished 
style, and an untiring critic of those habits formed from 
environment, which make our young people careless in 
their arrangement of words, spoken and written. Never- 
theless, it is of paramount importance that the depart- 
ment of rhetoric, English language, and English litera- 
ture should be under the care of special teachers who are 
enthused on this subject; teachers of a contagious per- 
sonal influence, who worship at the throne of language, 
who have mastered the subtle power of rhetoric, and 
who constitute a thesaurus of English literature from 
which they may enrich the heart, stimulate the intellect, 














Among the attractions of the next issue are ‘‘ The 
Founder of the Old South Work,”’ by Edwin D. Mead, 
Editor of the New England Magazine; ‘Life Under the 
Snow,” by Frederick Schwatku; No, II. of Clarabel Gil 
man’s ‘Historical Pilgrimage,” and ‘‘A Glimpse of the 
Birds at Breakfast,’’ by Harriet EB. Richards, 


and infase the reading spirit into the soul of every pupil. 

As it is essential that science should be taught by sci- 
entists, and mathematics by mathematicians, and Latin 
and Greek by superb lirguists, so it is equally desirable 
that the essentials of a good style in writing, and 
the inculcation of a taste for good reading, should 
be in the keeping of specialists who have made the 
history and the masterpieces of literature their chief 
delight. 

As we can learn to converse only by conversing, to de- 
bate only by debating, and to write only by writing, so 
the pupils in all schools of all grades, including especially 
the college and the university, should be constantly em- 
ployed in giving their thoughts a tongue, and in transfer- 
ing them to written exercises, essays, and theses. The de- 
mand for reform and rejuvenation and inspiration in 
matter and methods on the part of the colleges is jast as 
great as on the part of the high schools. 

So long as New England colleges insist in dividing the 
entrance examination in English into two parts, the sec- 
ond of which shall be ‘‘ The candidate will be required to 
correct specimens of bad English set for him at the time 
of the examination,” so long will our secondary schools 
produce miserable results in a study that ought to be the 
crown and glory of these schools. 

I am not quite in sympathy with the plan to postpone 
the study of technical rhetoric until the third year, to be 
limited to forty lessons. I believe that following the par- 
suit of technical English grammar in the lower schools, 
there should be a somewhat systematic study of the prin- 
ciples and maxims of elementary rhetoric and English 
composition in the first year of the high schools ; that all 
these exercises should be illustrated and illuminated by 
the reading of choice specimens of English style, and by 
original work on the part of the pupil, as a basis for the 
after study of the English classics and of English litera- 
ture. In this way the first object of the teaching of Eng- 
lish may be secured, viz: To enable a pupil to under- 
stand the expressed thought of others, and to give expres- 
sion to thoughts of his own.” 

To secure second, viz; ‘To cultivate a taste for good 
reading, to give the pupil some acquaintance with good 
literature, and to furnish him with the means of extend- 
ing that acquiantance.” I would have forty or fifty books 
for the English laboratory of each year of the high school, 
They should be furnished in such quantities in duplicate 
as to accommodate all the pupils; they must be wisely 
graded, and selected with the greatest care as to style and 
content ; they should be suited to all talent and to every 
good taste, and each pupil should be encouraged to read 
one book a month throughout his entire course. In the 
earlier years he should present original reproductions of 
some of these books, and as his ability to reflect and draw 
inferences increases, he should prepare intelligent book 
reviews. 

All this written work should be conscientiously and 
pleasurably criticised with each individual writer, the 
best productions read as class exercises, and frequent 
conversations indulged in between teachers and pupils 
concerning the motive of the book and the lessons it in- 
culcates. 

I know of scores of pupils the current of whose life 
and character has been turned into new channels by this 
method, and who will] be readers of the best literature while 
life lasts, always finding contentment, even in solitude, 
and enjoying the sublimest associations, whatever be their 
lot in the daily drudgery of life. 

In conclusion, in no one study has there been such ad- 
vancement in late years, as in the teaching of English, 
and since all educational reform must come from above, 
if the colleges will modify their methods of examination, 
abandon the deleterious system of presenting specimens 
of bad English for correction, allow our high schools to 
introduce a laboratory method of teaching English sim- 
ilar to that used in the department of physics, permitting 
pupils to present note books, essays, and book reviews, as 
a partial test of their preparation, change the require- 
ments of admission in foreign languages to two instead of 
three, allow a few discreet substitutions in the sciences, 
then will the requirements of graduation from the high 
schools and the requirements of admission to the colleges 
be in harmony, and we shall enter upon a new era of 
educational progress in this country, before we cross the 
threshold of the twentieth century, 
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THE DEPARTTIIENTS, 


THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


Was presided over by Misa Constance Mackenzie of 
Philadelphia, who read a letter of greeting from the 
president of the department, Miss Suran E. Blow of 
Avon, N. Y., in which she gave as the first great need of 
kindergartners the thorough discussion and clear definition 
of the ideals upon which they are engaged. 

Is the object of the kindergarten to administer sugar- 
coated pills of useful information? to give the radiments 
of manual training? to teach the Pestalozzian elements 
of number, form and language? to leave the child, as 
some of Froebrl’s so-called disciples claim, to the “ unin- 
fluenced development” of his own individuality ? Or 
did Froebel write the mother play and found the kinder- 
garten in order to point out the ways and means of fos- 
tering the cbild’s activity, nurtaring his sympathies, and 
inflaming his imagination with rational ideals ? 

Upon answers given to these questions will depend the 
validity and efficiency of the work done in our kinder- 
gartens, and therefore the permanency of the kindergarten 
as an educational appliance and an integral part of our 
public school system. 

Portions of a paper by Miss Caroline M. C. Hart were 
read by Dr. W. T. Harris, who added something to the 
discussion of “‘ The Psychology of Froebel.” Mrs. L. T. 
Newcomb read a paper on “ The Related Development of 
Morality and Intelligence inthe Kindergarten Idea.” H. 
W. Blake, editor of the Kindergarten News, introduced 
the discussion that followed. ‘ The Value of Cc-oper- 
ation ’’ was read by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper of San Fran- 
cisco. A paper on “Children’s Literature” was read by 
Miss Sarah E. Wiltse of Boston, Mass. 

The stories, games and morning talks connected with 
the holidays observed may be made a basis of future in- 
terest in history, and the entire literature of the kinder- 
garten should be subjected to severe and combined super- 
virion of educators. Kindergartners in general are 
agreed upon the occupations and songs, and would not as 
individuals make any marked innovations upon those in- 
dicated by Froebel, but the stories may be, and often are, 
of the trashy kind that border upon the immoral. Even 
from the sources of ancient mythology, many teachers 
seem to select at random. A cautious but free use of 
nature myths is best, and any teacher who is in doubt 
can follow one invariable rule—that of excluding all 
tragedy, and suggestions of kinds of evil outside the range 
of the child’s own experience. 

Miss Angeline Brooks of the Teachers’ College, New 
York City, spoke upon “ Essential Principles of the 
Kindergarten.” 

The discussion was opened by Mr. A. W. Rankin of 
West Superior, Wis., who advanced the idea that the 
State should take the child in hand as early as four years, 
instead of six, and that kindergarteners should exert 
themselves to secure legislation which will bring this 
about. He expressed the fear that kindergarten teachers 
are too apt to lean towards scientific rather than the 
symbolic side in their instruction. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston delivered an address 
on “The Ideal Relation Between the Kindergarten and 
the Primary School.’’ This relation would be better 
understood if the kindergarten teachers and primary 
teachers could come together oftener. What we need is 
the soul that lies in the gifts. The purpose of our work 
is to make men, to secure development, not to cover a 
certain amount of folding, weaving, etc. We want to put 
the spirit of brotherhood into our schools, so that it may 
prevail in our country. In all that we do, we should hold 
as our motto the words, ‘‘That ye may have life more 
abundantly.” 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Wm. E Sheldon 
of Boston. The great want of our day lies in the lack of 
teachers who can apply the principle of mental science 
here outlined, who fail to have that sunshine of soul 
which marks the true kindergartner. He dwelt upon the 
neceasity of love for childhood for such work, and advo- 
cated as careful professional training for the primary 
teacher as for the kindergartener. The perpetuation of 
this kindergarten spirit would eliminate strikes in the 
future. 


The Rey. Frederick Hinckley of Florence, Mass., took 


up the practical problems of this question. We must 
cultivate the spirit of conciliation and co-operation between 
the kindergarten and the primary authorities. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. B. C. Gregory of 
Trenton, N. J. 

The last speaker was Supt. C. B. Gilbert of St. Paul, 
who gave a glowing account of the work in his city. 

OFFICERS. 

President— Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston. 

Vice. Presidert —Mies Marcy C. McCallough of St. Louis, 

Secretary ~Mise Mary McKenzie, London, Ont. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Upon the request of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintend- 
ent of the scientific instruction of the W. C. T. U., the 
Department decided to add a special session to discuss the 
question of alcoholics and narcotics at the next annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Charles E. Gorton of Yonkers read the paper on 
school boards and superintendents. The boards elected 
by wards are least efficient, those elected from cities at 
large more satisfactory, and experience proves that ap- 
pointive boards are very satisfactory. In these days, 
however, of malfeasance in office, it is a remarkable fact 
that we very seldom hear that members and officers of 
school boards being suspended, more rarely being con- 
victed of the crimes so common in other city boards. The 
successful working of a board, whether large or small, de- 
pends generally on the president. It isthe business of the 
board to support the teacher. A superintendent should 
be elected at the pleasure of the board. Teachers are 
generally appointed annually. This should not be. Sal- 
aries should be based on merit. ; 

The board should be their own financial agents, but 
legislation concerning text books, methods of teaching, 
organization and construction of buildings, the board 
should act upon only on the advice of the expert superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. W. G Bruce of Milwaukee opened the discussion. 
It is impracticable to fully separate the business and pro- 
fessional management of the school. They should be 
carried on by the co-operation of the superintendent and 
the board. 

Sapt Edward G. Ward of Brooklyn spoke on “ Changes 
Wise and Unwise in Elementary Instruction.” The last 
generation has seen an entire revolution in elementary in- 
straction. The mere aim of instructing children in the 
necessary rudiments of knowledge has given way to a 
broader aim of the harmonious elements of the individual. 
This change was wise in its design, but the multiplication 
of studies bas been unwise in the extent to which it has 
been carried. The work in sciences should be restricted. 
The amount of time spent upon the copy book can be 
utilized for better purposes, technical grammar should be 
restricted to the last two years, and the course in arith- 
metic can be considerably shortened. The original fune- 
tion of the word method in reading ends with the second 
year. The progress of the child depends upon his pro- 
gress in reading, and therefore it is desirable to have a 
method of reading that produces superior results, This 
may be done by the rational method—a combination of the 
word and phonetic period. 

The correlation of subjects has been a move that has pro- 
duced happy results, but the attempt to correlate reading 
and natural history has been somewhat a failure, because 
it has been difficult for young children to read for infor- 
mation. There is danger in expecting that vertical writ- 
ing will bring us relief from the evils resulting in the great 
and unreasonable amount of writing required. 

Supt. W. C. Warfield of Covington, Ky., said that the 
reaction from the rigidity of the system of former years 
has been productive of good results. More frequent pro- 
motions and classifications are indications of a marked ad- 
vance. The realization of the fact that the hand and the 
heart need education as well as the head has produced a 
desirable result. No argument is needed now to secure 
thé addition of ethical cultare to the work of the school. 
The prevailing idea that children should be taught the 
details of anatomy and physiology is unwise; the wide 
introduction of instruction in hygenie is, however, not 
without good results. 

Supt. William Strauss of Parkersburg, W. Va., and a 
large number of teachers representing all shades of opin- 
ion and practice, took part in the discussion of the paper. 





Miss Emma C Davis, Cleveland, presented a paper on 
the topic “ The Ideal Primary School Curriculum.” 

The schools, the teacher, the course of study are parts 
of the enviroument of the school, and influence the child. 
It is desirable to consider the possible rather than the 
ideal environment. The pivotal point upon which all 
our work revolves is the child. All the national possi- 
bilities are involved in the child. No thoughtful person 
can consider child study for a moment, without admit- 
ting that we know comparatively little in regard to the 
child. Most important of all principles is the one that 
discovers each in all and all in each, and that all truth 
wheresoever found is correlated. To most of us the 
secrets of nature are hidden, because of our lack of early 
training in this direction, and our deficiencies in this re- 
spect should lead us to make especial effurt in behalf of 
those who are placed in charge. 

The great difference between the Old and the New 
Education is the different views in regard to the ultimate 
aims of education. The last ten years have developed 
wonderful strides of progress in edacation, and today we 
are at the dawn of a new era. Doctors, lawyers, as well 
as teachers now study and write upon educational ques- 
tions. Now we have learned that in order to educate a 
child we must place him in proper relation to the world 
without him. Oar work is to discover what the relations 
are, and have to place facts of the outside world in an 
orderly arrangement before the pupil. This requires 
liberal provisions for natare study in the course of study. 
The stadies can be correlated with language lessons. 
Beginning with the beginning of school life come lessons 
on things that are near to children, the relations and 
duties of the home and school; following these, come 
lessons concerning days, seasons and holidays, events of 
local history and local government, leading to a con- 
sideration of the elementary facis of geography, con- 
nected .with which elementary facts of physics and chemis- 
try may be taught. Lessons on physiology and hygiene 
should be correlated with and form part of the daily 
physical culture training. Lessons on leaves in autumn 
may be followed by a consideration of seeds and fruits 
in winter and germinating seeds in spring. In all this 
work, the child must make his own observations and ex- 
periments from which a skillful teachers will lead him to 
make the logical deductions. There is no limit to the 
wide field offered by zoNlogy for work of this kind. As- 
sociated with these Jessons may be appropriate stories 
and poems. Reading, number work, music, etc., come in 
for their due share of attention as a matter of course. 
Manual training as an ins'rument and as an aid for study 
and develepment should have a place. In form study, 
manual study should have a prominent part. 

Miss Lydia A jKerby, Philadelphia, said that the essen- 
tials of any primary course are that it furnishes enongh 
material for the development of the growth of the child. 
The course must be flexible enough to adapt itself to the 
growth of the child. Character building must take a d fi- 
nite place and be followed in accordance with logical 
methods, 

Miss Harriet L. Wheeler of Cleveland followed, warmly 
indorsing the demand for nature study and the completer 
and fuller development of the child. 

J. Fred Smith of Gansett, Ia., said: If we can so ar- 
range the school work that every child may have an op- 
portunity to sce what there is in the great world of knowl. 
edge, aud to give them an ambition to get such an edaca- 
tion as is within the reach of every child, then our work 
is done. 

Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia said the most im- 
portant problem today before educators is the determina- 
tion of the proper curriculum of the primary school. The 
two elements to be considered are the child and the world 
of knowledge. The mind of the chili is not different 
from the mind of the adult. Not a potentiality is absent 
in a child three years old that is found in an adalt. The 
youngest child has already made a beginning in the ele- 
mentary facts of all the sciences. To solve the problem 
before us, we must enter into the mind of the child and 
determine what attracts and develops the mind of a child. 
All knowledge is comprehended in matter and in the 
world of mind, and in addition to these two spheres, there 
is the great world of institutional knowledge. It is better 
to base the first work upon the elements of the spiritual 
world rather than upon that of the material world. 
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The discussion was continued by Supt. Wm. N. Bar. 
ringer of Newark, N. J ; Miss Schofield of South Caro- 
lioa, Mrs. Mary H. Hant of the W. C. T. U., De. Wyckoff 
of New York, Miss Dutton of Cleveland, and Supt. F. 
Truedley of Youngstown, O. 

OFFICERS. 

President—F. Truedley of Youngstown, O. 

Vice President—Mies N. Cropsey of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary—W. C. Warfield of Covington, Ky. 





MANUAL TRAINING. 


Dr. C. M. Woodward, director of the Manual Training 
School of Washington University, St. Louis, presided 
over the teachers of Manual and Indus'rial Training, who 
discussed the “ Relation of Drawing and the In: ustrial 
Arts,” with John C Maller of the Chicago English High 
and Training Schouls, and “The Organization and Plans 
of Manual Training Schools,” with De. Woodward. 

“The Progress of Manual Training ” was the subject 
treated by Henry M. Leipziger, Ph. D., New York city. 
Miss R. Anna Morris of Des Moines, Ia., entertained 
the Association in discussing the ‘‘ Hygienic Relation of 
Dress to Education.” Prof. J. Liberty Tadd, Director 
of the Philadelphia Manual and Industrial School, dis- 
cussed the methods of manual training in that city. 





ART EDUCATION. 


The department of art education held three exceedingly 
interesting and valuable sessions. Nearly all the repre- 
sentative art teachers in the country were present. Miss 
Christine Sullivan of Cincinnati presided and delivered 
an excellent address on ‘Art Education.” J. Liberty 
Tadd’s paper on art education and manual training was 
aptly illustrated by several pupils from the Philadelphia 
public schools. The children gave some excellent sam- 
ples of chalk outline drawing on a blackboard. Mrs. 
Mary Dana Hicks of Boston read a very able paper on 
“Color.” The second session was a “ Round Table” 
talk, chiefly about color and the problems of teaching it. 

Papers were presented by Supervisor D. R. Augsburg 
of Salt Lake City, and M Bertha Hintz of the New York 
Manual Art School, at the closing session, and the follow- 
ing officers were chosen : 

President—Charles N. Carter, Denver. 

Vice President—Miss Sarah A. Fawce't, New York. 

Secretary— Misa W. Seegmiller, Allegheny. 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


President Glover presented a brief address full of ex- 
cellent suggestions, among which was the endorsement 
of the World's Fair Meeting of the Music Department 
that a committee of one from each State and Territory 
be appointed which shall institute measures to place music 
in all curricula, and to prevent the injury to the cause 
by economy and ignorant Boards of Education which 
have allowed incompetent teachers. 

Discussion was led by Mr. A. J. Gantvoort of Piqua, 
Ohio. Masic gives expression to ideas as well as feelings. 
Mr. Congdon of St. Paul: to begin to test sight-singing 
the first thing. Voice training is mind training. Note 
reading should begin when the child enters school. Mr. 
Brookhover of Cincinnati: Masic that will amount to 
something in the future, should be introduced into schools. 
W. S. Twitchell, Patterson, N. J.: Failares among 
music teachers are mostly among musicians who have 
had no normal training. Some excellent work has been 
done by thinking teachers who are not fine musicians. 
Frederick Chapman, of Cambridgeport, Mass., read a 
paper on “Is as much Time devoted to Masic as should 
be in our Pablic Schools?’ A general education in all 
subjects 1s necessary to 2 successful music teacher. Pablic 
sentiment must be educated. In speaking of ‘ Music in 
the New Education” David M. Kelsey of Saratoga 
Springs said: Music is the expression of feeling, as 
speech is of ideas. 

The term “ Music in the New Education ” means Froe- 
belizing this truly kindergarten subject. But difficulties 
present themselves. First and worst, comes dense ignorance 
of practical methods of presentation of subject-matter. So- 
called systems ranning w'ld over some one branch of the 
instruction. Americans busy digging and building for 
three hundred years, to the neglect of music. 

Some settled difficulties are, that the sequence of train- 


ing should be: First, the ear,—training sense. Second, 
the voice,—training muscle. Third, the thought,— train- 
ing brain. After this, sight singing; theory, harmony, 
and purely instrumental study. These branches are 
really inseparable from the first in practical teaching, 
though distinct in teachers’ minds. The trouble with non- 
singers is in their ear, not throat. 

Ear training must be the foundation for all further 
education in music. Every distinctive age in the past 
ran wild over some one sense, and we, today, are absorbed 
in that of sight, till we can sense nothing we cannot see, 
and see nothing that is invisible. Hence the need of 
invisible music, both for memory and mind. 

One of the greatest needs of the age is education in 
music listening. How to make music desired is the prob- 
lem of the teacher. We must develop the child's facul- 
ties in a psychological order. The proportion of the 
matters settled to the matters unsettled is very small. 
Evolution in this, the very subject in education, bas but 
just begun. We must have a more generous culture of 
voice. 

A paper prepared by Mr. C. E. Whiting of Boston, 
Mass, was read by Mr. Ames of Iowa, upon the subject, 
‘*The Class of Music that should be taught in Pablic 
Schools.” The desirability of giving children the best 
songs to learn in school, and only the best, was empha- 
sized and considered by those who discussed the paper. 

Mr. W. Coe Stewart of Cleveland, Ohio, read an inter- 
esting and suggestive essay on “Some Helpful Things 
Concerning Music in the Public Schools.” Help is needed 
by all interested, from legislators to parants. All need to 
have higher ideals respecting the functions of music, and 
the ideals should be common. 

This was discussed by Mr. C. R. Hill of Salem, Mass., 
who supported the paper strongly. The only way to get 
the best out of masic is to consider it from an educational 
standpoint. We are dealing with something not of the 
earth when dealing with music. Mc. Twitche!l, of Pat- 
terson, N. J.: Children will never sing new music readily 
at sight, until the regular teacher does it. Mr. F. E. 
Chapman, Cambridgeport, Mass.: Our teachers must be 
qualified to teach music or they cannot obtain a situation 
Mr. Stewart : Music enters into everything. Miss Early 
of Chicago, Miss Bryan of Hartford, Mr. Forman of 
Chicago, and others, discussed the paper. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


In his opening address President R. E. Gallagher of 
Hamilton, Ont., spoke of the new position taken by the 
Business Edacators’ Association as a department of the 
N. E. A., and of the large field of usefulness which it 
thus opened to its members. 

Following his address President S. S. Packard of New 
York read a paper on “ The Religion of Morals as Ap 
plicable to Basiness Life.” ‘ Higher Accounting” was 
treated by Col. George Soule, New Orleans, La. Princi- 
pal W. J. Ames of Stamford, Ct., discussed an ‘ Ideal 
Business College,” and a paper on “Symmetrical Train- 
ing in Business Colleges”? was read by Mrs. Sara A. 
Spencer of Washington, D. C. 

Principal A. E. Mackey of Geneva, N. Y., spoke of 
the “ Use and Abuse of Text-books.” ‘ The Teaching of 
Shorthand ” was discussed by Prof. C E Chase of St. 
Josepb, Mo.; ‘The Influence of Business Training, 
Good and Bad,” by Prin. J M. Mehan, Des Moines, 
Iowa; avd Prin. W. C. Isbell of Terre Haute, Ind., read a 
paper upon “ The Learning of a Thing through the Doing 
of It.” 


CHILD STUDY. 


The child study section assembled with Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, president of the National Association for the Study 
of Caildren, in the chair. D W. Dvesler had a paper on 
“The Power of Children to Test Weight by the Muscu- 
lar Sense.” Dr. Hall read for John A. Hancock, who 
was unable to attend, a paper entitled ‘“‘ Motor Ability in 
Children.” George E. Johnson contributed a paper on 
“A Study of the Educational Value of One Thousand 
Classified Plays and Games.” A brilliant paper was that 
of Prof. M. V. O'Shea of the State Normal School, 
Mankato, Minn , on “ The Relation of Expression Through 
Drawings on a Child’s Mental Activity.” 

Reports were made of the work done in the various 


localities, by Prof. Wm. L. Bryan, who reported for the 
work in Indiana and Illinois, saying that in Indiana the 
universities had taken much interest in child study, and 
the professors had organized to forward the work. The 
young men and women of the State, teachers in the pub- 
lic school, were becoming very much interested and were 
going to the universities for assistance. In Illinois a 
Child Stady meeting was held the past winter at Cham- 
paign, and an organization was effected to take up child 
study very carefully and thoughtfally. 

Prof. Thomas E. Bailey reported for South Carolina. 
A Committee on Investigation was appointed last year 
by the State Teachers’ Association. The committee re- 
ported through Dr. T. P. Bailey, Jr, upon the following 
experimental and observational plans: Few studies, dis- 
cipline by co-operation, higher grades league for sup- 
prersion of Lying, Cheating and Tale bearing, Children’s 
Interests, Children’s Spontaneous Sayings and Doings. 
This last topic was recommended to the teachers. The 
method used was personal and not statistical. On Jaly 
4th the South Carolina Association for the Siudy of Chil 
dren was formed, with a good membership and an execu- 
tive committee of five. 

Miss Adelaide Wyckoff of Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., reported for Miss Constance McKenzie, saying 
that a Child Stady Society will be organized in Philadel- 
phia next autumn. Miss Wyckoff also reported for Miss 
Hattie E. Hant of Hartford, Conn., that there is an or- 
ganization in that city in which the citizens are much 
interested. Studies are made upon the physical, mental 
and moral characteristics of children. 

The report from Miss Annie Howes Barnes of the 
Association ef Collegiate Alumni, showed that the studies 
outlined in the schedules were upon babyhood. Observa- 
tions were made by many mothers from day to day, fol- 
lowing along the line of Prever’s ‘Mind of the Child.” 
Miss Millicent Shinn, of California, has conducted an 
independent series of observations. A report was also 
read from L. J Block, of Chicago. 

Miss Jennie B. Merrili read a report of the work in 
New York: There is no central organization in New 
York City, but several centers of interest, viz , The School 
of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York, 
the Teachers’ College, Normal College, and Workingman’s 
School of the Society of Ethical Culture. There are also 
two associations of women working in these lines: The 
associate Alumni of the Normal has a standing Commit- 
tee on Child Study and this committee has made special 
study of the street plagues of New York. A Society for 
the Study of Child Natare is connected with the Woman’s 
Conference of the Society of Ethical Culture. At the 
Teachers’ College and Workingman’s School special 
measurements and observations of each child are made 
by physicians ; charts similar to Frye’s Mind Charts are 
used as a basis of promotion. At the Normal Cullege, 
the Russell method is employed, and collections of chil- 
dren’s drawings and early letters have been made. At 
the School of Pedagogy many physical measurements 
have been made, also a careful study of the flow of the 
association in children. Data have been collected on Ver- 
tical Script and a defective spelling. 

After the reports, a report of a Committee on Organi- 
zation was presented, and the chair appointed a commit- 
tee on nomination of officers: Prof. H. V. O Shea, of 
of Minn.; Miss Adelaide E. Wyckoff of New Yurk, and 
Prof. Thomas P. Bailey of South Carolina. 

This committee brought in the following report which 
was adopted : 

Presi tent—W. Bryan, of Indiana. 

Vice President—Prof. Thomas P, Bailey, of South Carolina. 

Secretary —Miae Sarah E. Wiltas, of M sssachusotte. 

After the election of officers Dr. Hall presented a 
paper, which was followed by A. H. Yoder of California, 
upon the “Study of the Childhood of Great Men,” in 
which it was shown that the boyhood of great men was 
very sensitive, while that of the criminal child is very cal- 
lous and hardened. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The duty of presiding over the representative teachers 
in secondary schools fell upon Dr. Amelia Earle Trant 
of Buffalo by the death of Prin. John S. Crombie of 
Brooklyn. Miss Trant’s opening address was an able 
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Tue clearer the thinking, the sharper the speaking and 
writing. 


Use the vacation to the best possible advantage of your 
self professionally. 


PresipEnt G. STANLEY HAtu’s August Forum article 
should be of positive service to the colleges. 


TE United States seems to have placed ite official seal 
upon sdoid rather than sloyd, as the proper spelling. 


Many of the leading papers of the Departments are 
published as general articles in the JourNaL of August 
16th and in this issue. 


J¥ you are to go to a new school, go there as soon as 
you can and know the community. There is much in 
feeling at home when you are there in the autumn. 


No one appreciates as does an editor the fiendish ten- 
dencies of type sometimes. The wonder always is that 
they behave so well, but one of the Boston papers in re- 
porting the meeting of the Historical Pilgrims, ran 
through all the editions the announcement that “they met 
with that historical old edifice D. Mead as moderator,” etc. 


THeERe has been no phase of the educational life of 
Massachusetts so ridiculous as that which made it impos- 
sible for a school committee to have any say regarding 
the erection of schoolhouses. It has been too scandalous 
to be believed, did we not know the law and the practice 
The school board of Lynn has made a vigorous 
Let others follow. 


80 well. 
remonstrance., 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette is quite hilarious over the re- 
port quite ancient in America. It says: 


A gentlemanjnamed Professor Stanley Hall has discovered an ap- 
palling fact. Of 6-year-old children entering Boston ( Mass.) 
schools 60 per cent Lave never seen a robin, corn growing, black- 
berries, or potatoes; 71 per cent do not know beans (doubtless 
their fellows eoon teach them, metaphorically at any rate), and 18 
per cent have never seen a cow. Some of the latter were of the 
ppinion that cows in picture book: are always drawn life-size, so 


hat if you casually trod on a cow you would crush it to jelly. Of may be secured by a full course io some normal school or in the 
course this is very dreadfal, and Mr. Hall makes a homily from it pedagogical department of our state university. 

about crowded cities. Bat the obvious remedy is not so much to Third—The work of a teacher in any grade requires a reason- 
abolish or distribute cities, as to take the child to the nearest cow able amount of professional atudy each ‘year in order that the 
and let it have a goodlook. A whole school might be taken into rchools may be kept in touch with modern edocational thought, 
the country once a month to confirm the impression of the cow. Ia this connection your committee desires to commend the line of 
There are usually some things after all still unknown to citizen}.f 6, p-ofessional study carried on by the principals and teachers of the 
and they have time to learn. What does the village child of six department during the past year. The effect of the work done is 
kaow about the hansom cab? Yet the hansom cap isa much more plainly to be seen in the improved methods of teaching now in 
sublime and wonderful piece of the world’s furniture than a cow. vogue in the Stockton schools. 


“ A gentleman named Professor Stanley Hall,” indeed. Fourth—The work of a teacher of any grade requires a reagon- 


P able degree of present success ia both teaching and governing, and 
gg the pt aad ene - aes not to know of the health, strength, ability, and inclination for constant im- 
him, he can afford not to be known by it. 


provement. 

Fifth—The work of a teacher of any grade requires a thorough 
knowledge of child life, a sympathy with children, tact in manage- 
ment, an even, kindly disposition, and an earnest ¢ ff srt to bring 
the achool into close and helpfol relations with the home. 

Sizth—The work of a teacher of any grade requires a moral 
character above reproach and a social training, as shown in per- 
sonal manners, habits, and dress, that at least will not present a 
bad example before children. 

Your committee feels that the requirements laid down in the 
principles enumerated are not too high if the improvements made 
in the department the past year are to be placed on a solid found- 
ation. 

Your committee, believing that good and faithful work deserves 
recognition, has recommended promotions in all cases possible. 








CHEMISTRY’S FUTURE. 


The teacher of science has abundant material upon 
which to feed the fire of his eloquence in the recent 
address of Mr. Berthelot before some English banqueters. 
His claims for chemistry in the twentieth century are 
highly interesting. Chemistry is to do away entirely with 
the farmer, grazier, and agriculturalists generally. The 
cultivation of the soil is to be a curiosity of the nineteenth 
century. The harvester and reaper of today will be 
greater relic prizes than the famous wooden plow. Land- os poss 
scapes will be ditfigured no more by geometric figures of The members of your committee have csrefully investigated the 

: ‘ ‘ ° ° -, changes made in the course of study daring the past year at the 
brown in seed time, nor with variegated a = mid- suggestion of the superintendent, and believe that our schools have 
been greatly improved thereby, and that the teachers as a body are 
to be commended for the earnest, thorough, loyal, and enthusiastic 
manner in which they have taken up the new work and carried it 
on daring the year. 


summer. 

Chemistry is to wipe out al] labor in mines, doing away 
forever with underground life, with the coal strike and 
the railroad monopoly in coal transportation. Chemistry 
is to silence all engines of war; all railroading and boat- 
ing are to cease from land and water, for our sons and 
daughters will literally ride through the heavens in chariots 
when chemistry shall have developed the motive power. 
The kitehen and cook stove, the dining-room and dish- 
washing will go into retirement. Already chemistry re- 
produces the fats and oils, and will soon make all the 
needed sugars and hydrates. Only a little more removed 
is the day when it will produce the nitrogenous foods. 
In place of groceries and provisions we shall have all 
nitrogenous foods provided for in tabloids, all fatty sub- 
stances in pills, starch and sugar in pellets, There will 
be no waste of time or energy, no vexation of spirit, no 
rush to catch a train, for one will have his breakfast, 
dinner, and supper in his vest-pocket, if, indeed, he wears 
any vest. With such a view as M. Berthelot gives of the 
immediate future, it is certainly important that the schools 
give prominence to chemistry, which is to distance elec- 
tricity in the Utopian reforms of our children. 








LOCALITY IN HISTORY. 


[ Abstract of Mr. Winship’s address at Banker Hill, upon the 
oceasion of the Historical Pilgrimage of the University Extension 
Sommer School, Jaly 31. | 

Bunker Hill is presumably the most interesting histori- 
cal locality in America. Such a belief must not be 
spoken unguardedly in a moment of local pride. One 
must give substantial reasons for such a claim, especially 
one who is liable to face the friends of Jamestown and 
Plymouth, Ticonderoga and Saratogs, Lexington and 
Concord, Valley Forge and Monmouth, Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg, Yorktown and Appomattox. 

There are circumstances beyond the control of any of 
us that place the emphasis sometimes upon an event, 
sometimes upon a date, and again upon a man or upon a 
locality. So far as historic buildings are concerned we 
will leave it to the Old Sonth Meeting House and Inde- 
pendence Hall to settle their aapirations independent of 
Banker Hill. San Salvador yields her claim as a locality 
to Columbus, the man. Jamestown has been overshad- 
owed by the popular romance of John Smith and Poca 
hontas, Plymouth sank the pJace in the “ Landing ” and 
then sank the “ Landing ” in the ideal historic character,— 
the Pilgrim, who is more honored in Boston and New 
York, in Chicago and San Francisco, in Paris and Lon- 
don, than in Plymouth. 

We may well afford to leave it to Lexington and Con- 
cord, that have fought fiercer battles over the centernial 
celebration of 1875, and over the institution of Patri- 
otic Day in 1894, than they did with the British in 1775. 
Far be it from us to decide whether the honor of the 19th 
of April belongs to the skirmish at the dawn or to the 
volley at high noon. Ticonderoga has yielded its local 
glory to the matchless hero, Eihan Allen, Saratoga has 
placed the emphasis upon Burgoyne who surrendered, 
Valley Forge has glorified the patient endurance of an 


In recommending teachers for the ensuing school year, your com- impoverished ew and Monmouth, British humiliation. 
mittee has fully realized the responsibility thereto attached. While The local prestige of Yorktown was discounted in the 
the claims of teachers heretofore employed deserve consideration, fact that the war had virtually ended three years before, 
your committee hae not lost sight of the fact that the schools are while Appomattox suffers in local prominence from its 
established for the pupils, and that it is the imperative daty of this |ocation in the midst of the people who surrendered, and 
board to select and retain those teachers who, from character, abil- k th f with bdued d 
ity, training, and natural fitaees for teaching, are best qualified to ahi : oe ve oe og ardor. Gettysburg, alone, 
upbuild the characters and train the minds of those placed in their | the rival of Bunker Hill, and represents the most idol- 
care. ized locality connected with the war of 1861-5. This 

our committee submits that this board, in employing new spot owes its ph l gl 
teachers and retaining old ones, should be guided by the follow- 4 h Soy s Fd ad es Oe oo 
ing prinaiples more than by the well-meant but misguided efforts wandered 7 gured Breed 8 Hill to Banker Hill, 
of kindly people whove sympathies are generally with the one un- cleansed Russell’s pasture in the blood of a hundred gal- 
fortunate teacher rather than with the fifty even more unfortunate lant men, hallowed the place by the voluntary sacrifice of 
a 29 - ee ae Warren, the noblest American of them all, laid the foun- 
irst—The work of a teacher of any grade requires an educa- ; j inepi 
AA abAA an bevnd 00 Ged need by ten there one? asec to dation of this grandest of human monuments, and inspired 
the high school. the matchless orations on this sacred spot, of Webster, 
Everett, and Darand. Bunker Hill is the localized em- 
phasis of the patriotism, heroism and wisdom of the 








EUREKA. 


The city of Stockton has the honor, so far as the Jour- 
NAL can learn, in erystalizing in a workable system the 
highest ideals of electing and promoting teachers. Superin- 
tendent James A. Barr has paved the way for this by pro- 
fessionalizing the work and spirit of the teachers and ton- 
ing up the methods and results of the schools. It would 
be simply cruel were it possible, as it would not be, to 
adopt the following rules until the entire force had had 
ample opportunity to prepare for promotion. It may be 
said that Mr. Barr is one of a thousand, it better be said 
that he is really one of the very few who has been long 
sighted enough and heroic enough to prepare the way for 
such action. When the teachers were equal to the test 
there was no difficulty in securing the action of the school 
board. It came in the form of a report of a sub-commit- 
tee of three, and was adopted unanimously : 


Second—The work of « teacher of any grade requires of all be- 
ginnere @ course of professional instroction and training such as 
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struggle for Independence, because of a series of strange 
coincidences. It is not Bunker Hill at all, and we know 
not who wasin command. Life would not be worth living 
in this community that has been rent by the ancestors of 
Prescott, and Putnam should I speak of the forces in 
that fateful battle as in command of either. The de- 
scendants of Prescott have shown conclusively that Pat- 
nam was not in commard, and in turn the descendants of 
the latter have as completely disposed of the claims for 
Prescott, and the victory itself was a defeat, so that 
under an assumed name, with no commander to canonize 
and no victory to celebrate, Americans have been forced 
to glorify the locality itself, and to make it secure in the 
midst of shifting populations have placed this bit of granite 
to hold it here, 








PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION. 


The burden of many a song at Asbury Park was * pro- 
fessional recognition.” It was the end sought by many a 
speaker in public and private, and the grief was general 
that there seems to be no way to secure it promptly. 
With all due deference to the wise men, they seem not to 
have appreciated the situation. Public recognition is one 
of the ends best obtained when notsought. So long as we 
talk of ‘ professional” recognition we emphasize the 
wrong idea. What we seek is public recognition to the 
profession. Itis the public upon which our thought should 
be focused, not for the sake of the public, but merely that 
we may know in what way the public really views the pro- 
fession. We have flattered ourselves for years that the 
d fliculty lies in the lack of professional training. The 
law is the one American profession ; medicine comes next, 
and these are really the only two great professions, 
there is uo probability that teaching will ever rank with 
these. Preaching is a blending of profession and calling ; 
dentistry is a blending of profession and occupation ; en- 
gineering and architecture have elements of profession 
and trade. 

It is useless to talk at present of professional recogni- 
tion for teachers. What we are chiefly interested in is to 
know just how the discriminating element of the great 
public, that really determines public sentiment, views 
teaching. 

The employments of men are occupation, trade, office, 
calling and profession. What one does for a living is an 
occupation ; that which one does to make money is trade ; 
that which comes to one by public vote, or by appoint- 
ment from one selected by public vote because of a certain 
endorsement of his support in the election, is an office ; 
that which one does from a conviction of special gifts or 
sense of duty is a calling. 

A profession is that which one distinctly professes, 7. ¢., 
sets himself apart for, and for which he makes recognized 
sacrifices. ‘The root element in a profession is a certain 
quality of sacrifice, an element of devotion or consecration. 
This is in no sense the sacrifice, devotion or consecration, 
required in a calling. In that employment these elements 
are stronger and higher, but qaite different. 

It is a little singular that the only employment—except 
that of the bootblack—that assumes the title of ‘‘ professor ” 
is the one that fails to secure public recognition as a pro- 
fession. It is not a matter of training or of education, as 
is generally assumed. Those who teach in colleges and 
in secondary schools are the only people as a class who are 
sure to have been liberally educated. ‘The ministry is 
next, medicine is third, and law fourth, and yet the order 
of professional recognition is reversed. Law is the only 
sharply professionalized employment, medicine is next, 
the ministry is a long way behind, and teaching seems to 
be distanced just now. Why? 

In law there is the highest standard of sacrifice for the 
honor of the brotherhood. ‘There is nothing to compare 
with it, with the possible exception of Masonry. One 
need not have a college education—comparatively few have 
had in the past; he need not have been professionally 
trained—few havo been except, as one may call under 
service in an office, training, but when he is within the bar 
he must honor it with personal sacrifice for its honor, or 
he will be debarred, the greatest affliction that can come 
to a man, except expulsion from the Masonic fraternity. 
A lawyer may be in business personally, he may speculate, 
he may defend the worst man on earth charged with the 


committal of the most abhorrent crime, and yet be a lawyer 
in good standing ; but the moment he does a thing strictly 
unprofessional in matters financial, or by advice and conn. 
sel, he is as sure to be debarred as the morrow’s sun is to 
rise, and no amount of wealth, education, social or politi- 
cal influence can hold him within the profession. It is the 
height of the profession and the intensity of the apprecia- 
tion of the honor involved therein that gives the high pro- 
fessional tone to the law. 

By this standard, teaching is a long way from being a 
profession. If we entered upon a systematic effort to pro- 
fessionalize teaching it would require a half century pro- 
bably to place teaching where medicine is, and that is all 
of a half century behird law. The character of the Na- 
tional Association is one of the most unprofessional phases 
of teaching, and the popular success of that association 
makes it probable that there will be a movement for pro- 
fessionalizing teaching in this generation. It is really 
amusing to hear those who were making that anti-profes- 
sional association a great success, talk of professional re- 
cognition. This is not against the association, which is 
eminently glorious, but is a mere statement of a fact as 
patent as that 2 and 2 are 4, that so long as teachers’ 
gatherings are mass meetings, it matters not how useful 
or glorious they are, there will be no profession. 


The beginning of a profession is the organization of 
societies, first local, then district or state, then national, 
in which membership shall mean more than the occupancy 
of a position, in which all membership above the local 
society is distinctively representative, in which the dele 
gate convention is alone recognized. 

It is far from certain that it is wise to make an effort to 
professionalize teaching, but it is idle to talk of professional 
recognition until some definite movement is made in that 
direction. There is no such recognition possible until 
teachers give definite assurance that they have an organized 
appreciation of what it signifies to “profess” teaching. 
There must be something purely professional to which one 
is to be admitted upon profession, and from which he is 
to be excluded with serious personal consequences when 
he dishonors his profession. 

The editors at Asbury Park, the week before the Na- 
tional, had a convention of less than 400 delegates. There 
was but a fractional part of the braininess of the edaca- 
tional meeting, and yet it was highly professional and ac- 
complished vastly more by way of definite results because 
every word and act was representative. Every person 
was a delegate. An undelegated editor was as much out 
of place as a horse jockey. Every man had behind hima 
definite number of local editors whom he represented and 
for whom he spoke, assured that for whatever he voted 
they would stand by. The president of that convention 
was the editor of an unimportant paper in a town of which 
few of us had ever heard, but he proved a worthy leader, 
honored first in his local association, then in his state 
association, and then put forward definitely by his section 
of the country, for national honors. The personal element 
was largely eliminated by the representative feature. It 
was professional. When that association voted that any 
editor who should be known to be guilty of making an un- 
professional use of his ticket to the National Association 
should be excluded by the local association to which he 
belonged, and debarred ever after from any association, 
and that any local association that should fail to exclade 
such a man promptly should itself be forever debarred 
from the state association, and that any state association 
that failed to debar the local association, should itself be 
debarred from the national, it showed its appreciation of 
the honor of the profession to be protected. Last year an 
editor was detected in such unprofessional use of a ticket, 
and though locally influential, his expulsion came promptly, 
because the standing of the local organization was in- 
volved, and possibly that of the state. 

No delegate association of even semi-professional men 
has any difficulty in making railroad rates even for 
100 members, while the national, with its thousands, is 
always in difficulty. So long as the payment of a $2 
bonus on a half-rate ticket can make a cigarette drummer 
a member of the National Educational Association, it is 
worse than ridiculous for the National Association to spend 
its time in claiming professional recognition. 

It is not professional recognition that is desired so much 
as professional characteristics. Professional power alone 
will bring professional recognition, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Washington has a new local school journal, The Pacific School 
Journal, published at Olympia. No. 1, vol. 1, was issued in Jaly. 
May it have the cuccess that it deserves. 

The July issue of The Educational Review of St. John, N. B. 
contains a fall and interestiug report of the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the New Brunswick Teachers’ Institute. 

The best school report of the season thus far is that of Supt. F. 
L. Barke of Santa Rosa, Cal., who has departmental work well in 
hand, and each departmental teacher tells how she does her work. 
Fortunate ie he who secures a copy. 

The minister of public instruction in New South Wales, Hon. F. 
B. Satton, reports that the supply of teachers in that state is more 
than adequate for all requirements. With a few exceptions, all 
vacancies have been filled by classified teachers trained under the 
education department. 

Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, Soultold, Long Island, N. Y., has made 
& surprising success as a speaker upon acientific temperance in- 
struction, Quiet, direct, earnest, she has no difficulty in having 
an audience hear and listen with that interest which commands re- 
spect for the cause and its advocate. 

Send stamps for the 39:h anoual report of the New Jersey 
(Trenton) State Normal School Report, Parte I. and Il. Ic is a 
treasary of the best of authors for teaching all branches, from the 
lowest primary to the highest high school grade. Such documents 
are invaluable. The U.S. Burean of Education ought to issue it 
as one of its monographs. It is the best that has yet appeared. 
Piincipal Greene deserves the thanks of all educationiste. 





THIS AND THAT. 





Miss Kate Sanborn is a grandniece of Daniel Webster. 

Perard'’s ‘‘A Veteran of the Ranke’? is almoat literally Kipling’s 
Malvaney. 

Prof. Henry Drammond has reached his forty-third year without 
meeting his ‘‘ sffiaity.’’ 

There are 24 places in the U. S. that bear the name of Lord 
Byron, either by itself or as a prefix. 

Mme. Sarah Grand is to give public readings in America this 
season from her “ Heavenly Twins.’’ 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes is pronounced the most powerful colonial (Eng.) 
statesman of this or any other period. 

Ida Platt of Chicago is the first colored woman ever admitted to 
the bar inthe U.S. She is a very promising lawyer. 

John Fiske’s books are always developed from lectures. His suc- 
cess is not a little due to the fact that he writes to speak rather than 
to be read. 

There are more than five hundred biographies of Wasbington, 
aside from the limitless array of magazine and review articles, and 
still they come. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker of the Mass. Inatitate of Technology, 
made an epoch in American economics when he wrote his ‘* Wages 
Question,’’ in 1876. 

Sir George Dibbs, premier of New South Wales, is a leading 
factor in Australian political life. He isa blackemith, and is the 
father of 15 children. 

King Oscar of Sweden has real literary ability. There is, of 
cruree, eager competition for his signed articles. One on Charles 
XII. has jast appeared in a London review. 

It ia said that Amsrica produces a greater number of agile, keen 
and talented men than England, but that Kogland produces a 
greater number of really able men than America. 

Contrary to the general belief, the Indians in the United States 
are (according to Dr. Dorchester, ex-superintendent of Indian eda- 
cation) holding their own in numbers, the decline having been 
checked. 

William Cullen Bryant’s 100th birthday anniversary was cele- 
brated at Cammington, Maas., on the 18:h inst. Splendid tributes 
to his memory were paid by distinguished men and women from far 
and near. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, whose ‘‘ Social Evolation’’ ie one of the 
great hits of the year, is but thirty-five, is employed in the civil ser- 
vice of Eogland, and this is his firet literary work. He was six 
years in writing it, 

Clara Barton is of Paritan stock. Her father, Capt. Stephen 
Barton, was one of the largest land-holders in the town of Oxford, 
Mass., where Miss Barton was born, edacated, and afterward 
served her firat years of teaching. 

Mr. George Meredith has received from the Pall Mall Magazine 
$50 for every 1000 words of a novel written for them. This is un- 
doubtedly the highest price ever paid fora serial. It is said that 
$60 have been paid per 1000 words for short stories. 

John Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet Home,” was 
born at Kast Hampton, L. I., when it wae a very quiet place, be- 
fore it was made fsmous as a summer resort by Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Jalian Hawthorne, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen and 
others. 

Prof, Lyman D. Powell’s championship of the American His- 
torical Pilgrimage for ten days, from Jaly 30 to Aug. 8, empha izes, 
what haelong been recognized by his friends, that he is easily the 
most gifted young man among usin the art of popularizing local 
history, 
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review of the field and the work of secondary teachers. 

Charles P. Lynch of the high school, Cleveland, dis- 
cussed “Js it true that the most defective part of the eda- 
cation in this country is that of the secondary schools.” 
Considerable debate was aroused and remarks in disagree- 
ment with the paper were made by Prof. J. T. Buchanan 
of Kansas City, Dr. E. W. Coy of Cincinnati, Mr. C. C. 
Rameey of Fall River, and W. H. Smiley of Denver. 

Miss Ida B, Haslop, principal of the high school, Pae- 
blo, read a paper on “ How may a professional spirit be 
acquired by the teachers of the secondary schools of 
America?” The paper was discussed by J. Remsen 
Bishop of Cincinnati, Mr. Buchanan, Lawrence Hull of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Ramsey. 

The third paper was read by W. Wilberforce Smith of 
the Englewood School for Boys, N. J, on “ Should Latin 
be a Required Siudy?” He brought forward many argu- 
ments tending to show that Latin should be given a promi- 
nent place in the high school course. Ray Greene Halirg 
of Cambridge, Dr. Smith of Iowa College, and Supt. 
Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo made remarks in line with 
this paper. 

Ray Greene Hauling read a paper on John S. Crombie, 
the late president of the department, giving a careful, 
sympathetic review of his life and work. Mr. Crombie 
was a graduate of Ann Arbor, and afterwards served as 
superintendent of schools of Michigan. He was called to 
Minneapolis in 1885. By his executive ability and noble 
efforts he raised the schools to a high grade. His ele- 
ments in government were strength and kindness. 

This was followed by a paper on “ Practical Discipline 
in the High School,” by A. V. Storm of Winchester, III. 
Good discipline is to induce a pupil to do what he should 
do and not what he should not do. The discussion was 
continued by Mr. Fosdick of Buffale, Mr Buchanan of 
Kansas City, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Frank Sheldon. 

Miss Eoline Clark of Fremont, Neb., spoke of the 
training needed by high school teachers. The need of 
specialists was discussed by Miss Ida Haslop of Pueblo. 
She was followed by Superintendent Hovey of Newark, 
who contended for principals who are not specialists, but 
for teachers as specialists. 

H. S. Pardy of Brewster, N. Y., spoke against epecial- 
ization as narrowing. 

C. P. Lynch of Cleveland replied that the finished 
product justified specialization, and claims as compensa- 
tion for the narrowing effect of specialization, that oppor- 
tunity for general culture is offered to the specialist. 

The last paper was read by J. Remsen Bishop, upon 
‘The Future of the American High School, and How it 
May Promote Patriotism.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


President Austin Scott of Rutgers College presided over 
the discussions of the college and university teachers. 

Pres. John F. Crowell of Trinity College. N. C., made 
an address on “ The Future of the Smaller Colleges.”’ 

Prof. A. Cohn of Columbia College spoke on ‘“ The 
Group System of College Studies.” , 

The objections to the old college curriculum, which 
leaves out many important subjects and to a prescribed 
course, which is bad just because it is prescribed, have 
forced the colleges to seek some new method of controlling 
and directing the work of students. The group system 
meets many of the valid objections to a system of free 
elections and protects the student from many evils, while 
allowing very considerable freedom for meeting in indi- 
vidual tastes and needs. 

The relations of students and professors occupied the 
attention of the department at its second session, papers 
upon the “Control of Atbleties by Faculties and Alamni”’ 
by Provost George Wharton Pepper of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and on “Student Cuéperation in College Dis- 
cipline”’ by Pres. E. D. Warfield of Lafayette College, Penn- 
sylvania, being freely discussed by Professor Boatright of 
Virginia, Professor Rothwell of Misscuri, Prof. R. L. 
Sackett of Indiana, President Bashford of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Chancellor Snow of the University of Kansas, 
Pres. C. K. Adams of Wisconsin, Profe-sor Back and 


President Schaeffer of Iowa. Resolutions against pro- 
fessionalism in college athleties were adopted. 

The second topic was discussed by Prof. B. A. Hins- 
dale of the University of Michigan and Pres. Isaac Sharp- 
less of Pennsylvania. 

OFFICERS. 


President—President J. H. Baker of Colorado. 
Vice President—President Jobn F. Crowell of North Carolina. 
Secretary —Prof. Horace Goodhere of Minneeota. 


NORMAL EDUCATION. 


The normal section was welcomed to Asbury Park by 
Emily A. Rice, Ph D , who expressed herself as especially 
ple: 8 :d to welcome to the beautiful city, teachers of teach- 
ers to be. 

Dr. James M. Milne of Oneonta, N.Y., president of the 
section, responded pleasantly, and then called for the 
report of the committee on the relation of normal echools 
to universities, which was given by Dr. Charles De Garmo, 
president of Swarthmore College, chairman of the com- 
mittee. While the data collected by this committee 
showed great variation in the range of subjects in which 
the normal schools gives preparation, it noted that, “It is 
the almost uniform testimovy of the normal school prin- 
cipals that their graduates excel in maturity of thought, 
earnestness of purpose, and ability to profit by a univer- 


sity course.” 
“The Daty of the Normal School toward the Problem 


of School Literature” was presented by Dr. C C. Van 
Liew of the Illinois State Normal University. Dr. Van Liew 
gave a practical suggestive discussion of subject matter 
and method of presentation as adapted to the develop- 
ment of the child’s literary taste. The discursion of this 
paper was opened by Prof. Louis H. Galbreath of the 
State Normal School at Winona, Miss., who claimed that 
really good work in literature could be done with any 
children of any age under conditions of school work. 

Pres. L. C. Lord of Morehead, Minn., urged that chil- 
dren may be taught to love good literature because the 
sympathetic teacher loves it. 

Dr. J. A. MeLellan of Toronto, Can., spoke eloquently 
on the necessity of feeling and appreciation of good liter- 
ature on the part of the teacher, rather than cold critical 
analysis ; that the children be taught literature itself. The 
discussion was clored by Dr. J. M. Green of New Jersey 
and Dr. John C Cook of Illinois. 

The second psper was by Prof. Frank McMurry of 
Buffalo, upon “ Recent Educational Th:ory.” He em- 
phasized the belief that the creation of interest is the most 
important aim in a recitation, because interest is the con- 
dition necessary to thought‘ulness and leads to rapid and 
continued mental activity and strong volition. 

Pres. Livingston C. Lord of Morehead, Minn., next 
presented a strong plea for a broad honest scholarship as 
the basis for normal training. 


The first paper of the the second session of the depart. 
ment was presented by Dr. J. M. Green of the New 
Jersey Normal School, and had for its subject the “Aca. 
demic Function of Normal Schools.” D-. Green spoke 
warmly for the training, independent of academic knowl- 
edge, necessary to the teacher, and the treatment of ace- 
demic subjects peculiar to the teacher, and the wedding 
of the two forms of work that defines the true character 
of the normal school. 

Following this, Dr. Richard G. Boone of the Michigan 
Normal School read a paper upon “ The Teacher as an 
Expert.” To be touched with the need of others is the 
primary condition to the success of the teacher. The 
teacher must be unselfish, must have sympathy and must 
have fullness of resource to make that sympathy available. 
The only safe teacher is the learver. Only he who stil! 
has unanswered questions of his own is fit to meet the 
many unanswered questions of the stadent. Growing 
men are needed and called for everywhere. The need ig 
for teachers who are experts. 

The discussion of the afternoon’s p»pers was opened by 
Pres. Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore, Pa. 

We seem to be entering into a new stage in educational 
matters. The state universities, especially in the Missis- 
sippi Valley seem to be having an immense influence upon 
the development of secondary education. This means, in 
the near future, a much higher grade of scholastic prepa- 
ration for the normal school, and in consequence the read- 
justment of the normal school work much more nearly in 
accordance with our ideals. 

Charles C. Ramsey of Fall River, Mass., mentioned the 
recent passing a of law in his sstate requiring candidate 
for entrance to their normal schools to be high schoo! 
graduates. 

Dr. Cook of Illinois spoke of the vastly different con- 
ditions in the western states, and the impossibility of 
measuring eastern and western normal schools by the 
same standards, and showed the difficult problems that 
must be met in the Mississippi Valley with the scattered 
population and its lack of uniform standard for the public 
schools. Interesting facts as to opportunities for scho- 
lastie preparations for the normal school and practical 
suggestions as to the needs of making the normal schools 
meet most fully the needs of the common schools and their 
teachers were given by Dr. G. M. Phillips of Westchester, 
Pa.; Dr. C. C. Rounds of Plymouth, N. H.; Dr. James 
M. Milne of Oneonta, N. Y.; Dr. J. M. Green of New 
Jersey, and Prof. A. F. Downing of the Institute Faculty 
of New York. 

Dr. J. L. Baldwin of Texas, one of the organizers of 
the Normal D-spartment, spoke encouraging words as to 
the progress of this work. 

OFFICERS. 


President—Dr. J. M. Green of Trenton, N. J. 
Vice President—Dr. Z. X. Snyd+r of Greeley, Cul. 
Secretary—Dr. C. Van Liew of Normal, Iil. 








“VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM.” 


Has been the motto of the Publishing House of E. H. Butter & Co. ever since its organ- 


ization more than fifty years ago. 


It has carefully noted every advance in educational 


ideas, and promptly provided for every advance in educational methods. Always amen- 
able to just criticism, its books have not only made “no step backwards,” but have steadily 
striven for perfection, and are to-day known and recognized everywhere as 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Among their leading publications, which now include the books formerly issued by 





Cowrertuwalrt & Co,, are the following: 


Monroe’s New Readers 
Butler’s Series of Readers 
Monroe’s Spellers 

New American Spellers 
Business Standard Copy Books 
Butler’s Copy-books 

Union Series Physiologies 
Butler’s Geographies 

Warren’s Geographies 


Mitchell’s Geographies 
Bingham’s Latin Series 
Greene’s Grammars 

Butler’s Histories 

New American Arithmetics 
Monroe’s Reading Charts 
Butler’s Reading Charts 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts 
Mitchell’s Wall Maps, etc. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST ADDRESS 


CoO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO: 211 and 213 Wabash Ave. 
BALTIMORE: 5 North Howard St. 


E. H. BUTLER & 


PHILADELPHIA: 220 and 232 South Fifth St, 
BOSTON: 15 Bromfield St. 
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THE HERBART CLUB. 


' Nowritten papers were read at the Herbartian meet- 
ing. 

President DeGarmo of Swarthmore College explained 
the purpose of the meeting to be a free, informal dis- 
cussion of a few vital topics in education. He said the 
time for discussion has already arrived, but that of 
exposition and explanation would be most profitable. The 
audience, therefore, were requested to confine their side 
of the exercises to questions in which a difficulty might 
be stated or even an argument implied. 

After the president of the Herbart Club, Mr. DeGarmo, 
had given a brief explanation of the organization and pur- 
poses of the clab, together with a short exposition of the 
standpoints of the Herbartians, Prof. Frank McMarry, 
of the University of Illinois, was called upon to discuss 
(1) The Selection and Arrangement of Culture and 
Natare Studie*, and (2) The Concentration or Codrdina- 
tion of Studies. He showed the difference in content 
that exists between the culture and the nature studies, 
advocating the relating of the latter to the former. The 
culture studies, he said, are most important, since they 
bear the most intimate relation to the ultimate end of the 
school, the development of sound moral character. His- 
tory and literature he thought shou'd be the leading 
stadies, around which should be closely grouped and as- 
sociated the nature and form studies. 

At the close of his discussion the questions came thick 
and fast. Supt. Gilbert of St. Paul, was afraid that 
mechanism would seize on Herbartian practice, and this 
would kill it. Supt. Brooks of Philadelphia, outlined 
his scheme of study, in which the principle of concentra- 
tion was hardly to be recognized. Many others evinced 
sympathetic interest in the views of Mr. McMarry, who 
answered all qusstions like one whose own views are 
thoroughly organized and well in hand. Mr. Gilbert then 
gave a short outline of his own efforts at co-ordination. 
At this point Ossian H. Lang of New York, a member 
of the club, gave an explanation of the meaning and 
bearing of the Herbartian conception of interest. 

The session was closed by Prof. C. C. Van Liew of 
Normal, Ill., by an interesting account of Rein’s Seminary 


at Jena. 
At the next annual meeting of the N. E. A. the club 
propose to have some carefully prepared papers. 








CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Ci ARK UNIVERSITY, ; 
WORCESTER, July 28, 1894. 


To the Editor of the Journal : 


The Summer Schoo! at Clark University closed its two weeks’ 
session for 1894, this evening, with a lecture by Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall, and notwithstanding the me tal tension required to follow 
ont the lines of thought and research opened so lavishly to all, the 
enthusiasm continued to the end. 

Twenty three states and several foreign countries are represented 
by its pup Is. One lady, a teacher, come from Eogland expressly 
to learn what this departure in education means Aovother has 
been for years a teacher in Mexico and Guatemala. ‘Teachers in 
schools, private and public, of all grad s, in normal schools and 
colleges, with aliberal sprinkling of superintendents, made up the 
class, for there seemed to be but one, which divided iteelf accord- 
ing to the subjects of the lectures of the hour, whether mathe- 
maticg, science, philosophy, psychology, or pedagogy. There were 
po primary and secondary departments. It was taken for granted 
that all were capable of appreciating the best. 

The course has been extended beyond that of two years sgo by 
the addition of work in mathematics and science by professors in 
Clark University, and lectores by otherf, a: Dr. Ha-twe 1, director 
of phseical cul:ure in the Boston schools, Principal Rassell of t! e 
State Normal School at Worcester, and Superintendent Balliet ot 
Spring field. 

The echool is aa unique among summer schools as is Clark Uni- 
versity among our educational institutions. The results of the 
thought and work of the university are thrown into the echool 
without reserve, and the school can be fully understood only by 
knowing something of the aniversity. The course of instruction in 
the University is entirely post-graduate. Every student upon 
graduati‘n must present results of original research upon some 
topic, in euch form as to constitute » positive addition to human 
knowledge. The theses thus prepared during the few years of the 
existence of the university; by classes comparatively email, would 
now bind up into thirty Jarge volames. They have been published 
in ecientifis j »urnale in Europe as well as in America Many of 
them, in cercain lines, are sccessible to teachers in the successive 
volumes of the American Journal of Psychology, and in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary. The fects and Jaws of mental devolopment and 
accion are here considered among the most important eu’) cts for 
scientific investigation. It isno wonder that in proportion to ite num- 
bers Clark University trains more college professors than any other 
in the land. . 

It is the methods or results of euch investigations that are laid 
before thie summer school by the professors who have guided them, 
aided in their work by experts from abroad. 

The university and the school stand for something tangible and 
comprehensible. They are a vitalizing force in American educa- 
tion. The man who organized both representa in larger measure 
than any other the spirit and the methods of that child-stady which 
is now assuming so large a place in educational thought, and which 


A NOTABLE 


KEVENT, 


The publication on August 25, 1894, of 


JOHN FISKE’'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS, 


With Topical Analysis and Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers by FRANK A. Hitt, With illus- 


trations and maps. 12mo. half leather. 


Small Pica type, 495 pages. $1.00 net. 


Correspondence solicited. A descriptive circular containiug sample pages wll be sent to any address on application. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


FIFTEEN-CENT READING BOOKS. 


Over Seventy Books suitable for Use in Primary, Crammar, and High Schools. 


Containing Five Hundred of the Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of Famous Authors. With introductions, 


Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. 


Each single number, in paper, 15 cents net. 


In many cases single numbers have been bound in cloth at 25 cents, net, and combinations of two and three Numbers at 


40 cents, 45 cents, and 50 cents, net. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS WHAT SELECTIONS FROM THIS SERIES HAVE 


BEEN CHOSEN FOR 


THE DIFFERENT GRADES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ELEVEN SELECTED CITIES: 











PLACEs, GRADES AND NUMBERS, 
IT. and III. | IV. | Vv. Vi. VII. | VIII. and +X. 
Chicago, Ill. . . . | 47 48 29, 50 | ae. | 11 37 23 | 6. 28, 15 1 4 18 
Foote. ti. . . | 47 48 | 29 78.9 11, 22, 23 | 146 2 
Madison, Wis. . . 47. 48 | | 7.8 9 | 98 | 26 | * Masterpieces of Am. Lit. 
Rirmingham Ala. | 47 48 22 23 1 1, 27. 4 10, 53 
San Francisco. Ca). | 47, 48 | 29 49, 50 | 7.8 9 | 11, 22, 23 | 6 15 * Masterpieces of Am. Lit. 
Sovringfield, Mass . 47, 48 49. 59. 18 14 17, 18 28 7,8 9 22 23 | 1, 2 53 
Campridge, Mass, 47 48 47 48 | 10. 29 17 18 22, 23 | 7, 89 28, 36, 1,4 
Portsmouth, N. H. | 47, 48 49, 50 PF, 17, 18 7, 8. 9, 28, 11, 18, 14 10 19 20, 4 | 1,23 638 
Detroit, Mich, . . | 47, 48 49, 50 | a7, 16: 28, 2 | 13, 14 2 | 28 4.6 | 1, 51, 52 
Saginaw, Mich. . 47 48 49, AO 17 18, 29 8, hb. 3 2 2 1, 7, 8, 9, 28 51, 52, 87 6, 4, 15, 54, 6 
| 47, 48 | 17, 18 | 22 23 | 7.8 9 | 28 36 | 1 


St. Louis, Mo. 








* The Masterpieces of American Literature is made up principally of complete selections from the Riverside Literature Series, Price, $1.00. 


KEY TO THE 
47, 48. Fables and Folk Stories. Phrased by Horack 


E. SCUDDER. In two parts.? 

49, 50. Hans Andersen’s Stories. Newly translated. In 
two parts. 

29. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, and other 
stories. 


{29 and 10 also in one volame, atiff covers, 40 cents. 
(7, (8. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. 


22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanclewood Tales. A 
Wonder-Book. In two party.} 


7, 8,9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New Eng- 
LAND History. Grandfather’s Chair. In three par's,t 
with Questions at the end of each part. Part I. 1620-1692; 
If, 1692-1763; Part III. 1763-1803. 


13, 14. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. With a vo- 
cabulary. in two parts,? 


F. Longfellow Leaflets, Poems and Prose Passages for 
reading and recitation. Illustrated, with an Introduction 


and Hiozraphical Sketch. Double number, 80 cts.; Cioth, 40 
cts. 
{1 Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, 4nd other selections, 


37. Charlies Dudley Warner’s A-Hunting of the 
DEER, and other papers, 


28. John Burrough’s Birds and Bees. |: 


In two parts 


Second 


* Also bound in cloth at 25 cents 


ABOVE 


TABLE. 


10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. 
Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson Oliver Cromwell, Benja- 
mio Frank!in, Queen Christina. With Questions. 


(29 and 10 also in one volume, atiff covers, 40 cents.) 
2. Lonefel'ow’s Courtship of Miles Standish.* 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
BATTLE. and other poems. 


'5. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and other poems, 
?6. John Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, and other papers. 
| i. Longfetlow’s Evangeline.* 
27. Thoreau’s Successin of Forest Trees, etc. 
With a Biographical Skefch by R. W. EMERSON. 
4. Whittier’s Snowbound, Among the Hills, and 
Soxcs oF LABOR.* 


19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. With 
a cnapter completing the Life. In two parts. 
51.52. Washington Irving: Essays from the Sketch Book. 
[5'] Rip Van Winkle and other American Essays. 
[591 The Voyage, and other English Es-ays. In two parts § 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited by W, J. Rourr. 
With copious notes and numerous illustrations. (D uble 
number, 30 cents.) Cloth. In Students’ Series 53 cents. 


5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud 





53. 





+ Alan in one volume, cloth, 45 cents 
tt 28 and 86 also in one volume, cloth, 40 cents. 


MULLER, and other poems, 
54. Bryant’s Sella, Thanatopsis, and other poems. 


t A'so in one volume, cloth, 40 cents, 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each number of the series, will be sent to any address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17TH St., New York. 


»8 LAKESIDE BLDpc., CHICAGO. 














by revealing more clearly the complex nature of the cbild that now 
is, enables parents and teachers to do so much more for the men 
and women that are to be. The method may not be infallible, the 
results may som+times be deceptive, bot thus far there is good 
ground for the hope that America may at last make some important 
contributions to the science of pedagogy. 

The continuance of this summer schocl for successive years must 
exert a strong iv flaence in broadening the thonght of teachers. The 
number in attendance at this second session was about double the 
pumber at the first. More than one half are, as is to be expected, 
ladies. When the university work begins, only men can pass inside 
the gates. Let Clark University open its doors wider and bid the 
women enter, and thus do what no pormal school nor college now 
does, prepare women to be teachers for normal echools and thus aid 
still more effectively in lifting the education of the people — 


higher plane. Why not? ; 





THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD INSTITUTE. 


In spite of the hard times and railroad strikes the Martha’s” 


Vineyard Summer [natitute had the largest attendance of students 
and the most prosperous season in its history. The attendance was 
over 700, from 35 States and Territories and from 22 State normal 
and city training echools. Massachusetts, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, in the order named, sent the largest delegacions, while each 


of the other New England and Middle States was well represented. 
The Southern States had more than their nsual number of repre- 


sentatives. The Western States would have been better repre- 
sented but for the railroad strikes, which in'erfered materially 
with the plane of many teachers who were anticipating a season at 
the Vineyard. 

It was a common remark that the grade of teachers in attendance 
and the enthnsiaem displayed were never better. The instruction 
in all departmen's was unucually thorough. In fact, the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute as at present conducted is a summer 
extension normal achoo! of the best type. 

The academic departments gave individual and critical instruc- 
tion for five weeks in Anglo-Saxon, botany, drawing, French. Gar- 
man, history, civil government, Latin, Greek, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, microscopy, instrumental and vocal muric, physical 
culture and eloyd; and four weeks in English literature and ora- 
tory. The school of methods bad ove handred and eighty lessons 
in all the common echool subjects, psychology, pedaogy, manage- 
ment and supervision. The classes were all large, crowded to the 
very doors, The round-table conferences, condacted by members 
of the faculty, were well attended and enthusiastically supported 
by superintendents and principals. 

Evening lectures, sociables, receptions and entertainments were 
@ prominent feature of the school, while the 11 :30 A. M. period in 
the ocean was enjoyed by hundred: daily. 

The growth of the school during the past few years has necessi- 
tated the erection of a large auditoriom for the accommodation of 
the general classes, socia les and evening entertainments. It is 
planned to have this building ready for use at the next session. 

The same : fficera have been elected and subs‘antially the same 
faculty will be engaged for next year as have so successfally directed 
the work at the session just closed. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


Maxwetu’s Enexisa Coursg. First Book in English. 
Introductory Lessons in English Grammar, Cloth. 5x7}. Price 
40c per volume. : 
Superintend-nt Maxwell of Brooklyn has prepared a progressive 

course in English which may begin in the third year st schoo! and be 
continued unti! the pupil is “cooted and grounded” in the priacipies: f 
Eog ish grammar, and ready to undertake the study «f rhetoric 
according to its own regime. Firet Book in Englieh combines 
grammatical training with language devices presenting the subject 
to be tanght inductively. From the begioning the child must rely 
largely upon his own reason ; he must read, think, and write. For 
this, ample suggestion is offered by question, story, or poem. The 
suggestive studies are drawn from the resources that the child loves, 
and with which he is familiar,—from nature study, from lore of 
fairy and myth, from his daily life and environment. Ae far as 
possible one Jesson suppleme te the preceding in ruggestion as well 
as in instrocti:n. The first book is divided into three parts, each 
part comprising ove year’s work. At the end of the third year the 
pup:! has learned word and phrase modifiers, has become familiar 
with simple axalysis and synthesie, and has had some experience 
with irregular verb forms. He is then ready to undertake a syste- 
matic study of Eoglish grammar for which the Introductory Les- 
sons in English Grammar provides a concise, comprehensive course 
for the intermediate grades. Ln thia stage the parts of speech are 
considered according to their construc ion and modification, and by 
the time the pupil bas mastered the book he should be ready to un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of the Evglieh language, based upon 
a firm foundation of its principles which he may proceed to 
consider underatandingly in their relations. Diagramming is em- 
ployed, but to very little extent. A brief code of rales ia given for 
use of capitals and for punctuation. A merit of both these ba ke 
of the series is that each presente not only a definite amount of work 
to be performed within a given time, but a definite stage of pro- 
gress for further study to encompass rather than develop. 


GINN & COMPANY, Boston. 


Primary GrocrapHy. By Alex Everett Frye. 

It is evident that geography ia the one subj-ct of study that has 
been modernized. The Report of the Committee of Ten bas clearly 
demonstrsted this. That report devotes fifty pages to the snbjact 
of geography, and all to the most modern pha‘es of methods, while 
it has bat three pages for arithmetic, There is further testimony 
in the fact that the enterprising publishing houses are issuing mod- 
ern text-books on ge: graphy that are ahead of the Report, even in 
their modern characteristic, and their prompt introduction into large 
cities show that they have come none too soon for the deu and. 

Mr. Frye has for eeven years been a leader among the advocates 
of the latest and best in geography. He has had limitless faith in 
the possibilities of genius and scholarship when concentrated upon 
the revolutionizing of a special branch of instruction. He has been 
an intense etadent, has laid broad foundations in scholarship, and 
has developed a capacity of discriminating work that is almost 
matchless. All of these characteristics have contributed to the 
mvkiog of a great primary school text-book. 

L ke any revolutionary work, it muat be seen to be appr: ciated, and 
publishers understand thie and provide new books freely for exami- 
nation. No more beantifal textbook has been issved. The illcs- 
trative features and the artistic setting are beautifal. The key note 
of the work is attractiveness in the phases of the subject tanght, in 
the topics selected for treatment, in the method of presentation as 
well as in the maps, charts, and pictpres. 

-The back of all this lies a theory of arrangement, a plan of 
apalysis, s cumulative interest'and force in the development of 
kpowledge of the materials, forces, and peoples of the earth. 

The treatment of the great products of the countries, cotton, 
corn, wheat, lamber, cattle, coal, iron, gold, and silver, by text and 
maps, is especially good, ag ia the portrayal of the leadivg features 
of the large cities. Never before has any text book developed so 
systematically the theory of presenting each country as a whole, 
leaving the teaching of its parts largely to the grammar achools. 
— and publisher have pla ed the profession under obligation 
to them. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


Tue Poxttican Economy or Natura Law. By 

Henry Wood. 305 pp. $1.25. 

This new volome from the pen of ‘‘The Emerson of the New 
Metaphysical Thought,’’ ss Mr. Flower of the Arena bas called 
him, in whose wrtings Mr. Flower finds ‘‘a certain wealth of 
thought and felicitiy of expression not found in Emerson,’’ i+ based 
upon the autbor’s * Natural Law in the Basiness World,”’ although 
a@ much more substantial book, fall of new thoughts and fresh 
points of view. Mr. Wood's poliical economy does not aim to be 
echolastic, statistical, or historic, but is besed rather npon “‘ an ear- 
nest search for inberent laws and principles,’’ a search which finds 
its cue in the results of evolationary thought. Mr. Wood is amply 
jastified in considering bis study ove in economics, although “* politi- 
c»] economy’? is less free from obj ction. The whole line of his 
argument is aloog the lines which have been as ociated under the 
broader socialism, as developed during the last few years, and which 
is now finding its true position 98 one of the essential divisiovs of 
economic thonoght. Lsb r and capital furnish the prevailing theme 
for Mr. Wood's study, and co-operation, combination, profit sbar- 
ing arbitration, booms, panics, coinage, tariffs, corporations, rail- 
roads, and industrial educxtion predominate in the chapter hexd- 
ings. The outcome of the reasoning, one may fairly say, of course, 
although Mr. Wood seemed to be surprised at the fact, is thor- 
oughly idealistic and optimistic, while the trend of the argument 
is always toward the pacification and encouragement of labor. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Bosron. 


A Course in Experimentat Psycuoiocy. By Edmund 

C Swwford, Ph VD, of Clark University. 

Comparatively few people real z+ the service that Clark UWaiver- 
sity is rendering the educational world. Ite studies are original, 
special, experimental. It is developiag expert educational pay- 
chologiste, and already it is giviog out reealts that are an inspiration 
to the profession. Of ail the ‘ outputs’’ thus far this monograph 
is the most valuable, and reveals a purpose to make each succeeding 
isene for the faculty more scientifically creditable and more peda- 
gogically valuable. In view of the fact that several admirable 
works bave been recently issued in England and America upon the 
psychology of the senses, it required not a little heroism to attempt 
to lead them all by giving a full liet of «experiments which should 
reveal the grcunds of the latest psychological position regarding 
the senses, and yet the success cf Professor Sanford shows that he 
is so far a master of the latest positions of modern paychology that 
he can tell even an amateur how to verify the conclusions of special - 
iate. It is 8 good starting point for any patient teacher who wishes 
to know modern psychology, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


Fretp Work 1n Nature Stupy. By Wilbor S. Jack- 
map, Eoglewood, Ill. Cloth. 55 pp. 

Me. Sakon bas done himself and the Cook County Normal 
School credit and the profession a service in the preparation and 
publication of this hand-book for teachers and pupils. It has come 
at a time when there is limitless demand for help in this direction, 
and it bas not come until the author is fully «quipped for the work 
of lesdersbip. It has been known that Mr. Jackman d:ffered 
radically from some other teachers of “ Nature Siudies ;’’ this 
difference is here mede clear, and he argues his side of the cise 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. : 
In Drirest Perit By David Christie Murray. Cloth 


ornamental, $1.25. 

That period when Austrian supremacy was becoming a fixture jn 
Italy and when that country was as hotly determined to witheta: 4 
the hated oppression, is used as the thread of fact in the fabric ; { 
thia patriotic romance. An ultra-patriotic, oltra-romantic you, g 
nobleman becoming involved in nationalistic affsirs, suddenly dis. 
appears, and ie mourned as dead for over twenty years, when ho is 
found incarcerated in an Austrian fortress. His perilous rescue ard 
restoration to his daughter, together with the fierce rivalry betwen 
his r s who both sue for the hand of this daughter, and othr 





indirectly with muck shill. He does not think much is accom 
plished by the schoolroom study of nature even though you do have 
twigs, leaves, roote, flowers, fruits, birds and avimals bronght into 
school. He is convinced that the place to study nature is where na- 
ture ie in nature. 

He then proceeds to tell jast how such work m*y be done, by 
telling how he has done it, or has known it to be done in actual 
school life. He makes it defivite by making studies of a river 
basin, soile, a swamp, a lake shore, a cliff, botany and zoology. The 
bo: k is fall of suggestions, throwing light along fi-ld and forest 
patbe, so that it ie even easier than ever for teachers to know what 
to do and how to doit in nature study. i 

Tne only feature of the book that we should incline to cri icise 
ia the preface, which ordioarily isexempted from criticism by coar- 
tesy. bot in this case it contains a list of books on natare for refer- 
ence and general reading. Mach would be expected in such a list 
by Mr. Jackman, who is probably as we!l equipped ae any echool man 
in the country to prepare such a list, and it does not do jastice to the 
man. It is arranged alphabetically by authors for the most of 
whom in this case we care nothing, and the list is in no way clase- 
fi-d ei her by merits or subjects, and it is altogether too large and 
the range too wide. No one who does not know the books would 
be he!ped in the least by it. It is hard to believe that so clear and 
and : ff-ctive a worker and thinker as Mr. Jackman ever put Mr. 
Hall’s ‘‘ Ornithology,’”? Parker's ‘‘How to Teach Geography,’’ 
Kate Sanborn’s “ Adopting an Abandoned Farm,’’ Mary Caroline 
Rolline’s ‘* The Reecue of an Old Piace,’’ as four out of seven vol- 
nmes, that chance to come together, out of more than a hundred 
titles to be ueed in Field Stndy Bat that is merely the n-eface. 
The book is definite, helpful, reliable and in the best of pir + 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, New York. 


Report ON GOVERNMENTAL Maps_ For use in schools. 

65 pages. 

When the conference on geography, called to assist the Com- 
mittee of Ten, met in Chicago in December, 1892, a sub committee 
was appointed to prepare a selected list of topographical maps pub: 
lished b- the various government bureaas, making especial mention 
of such maps as m ght best illustrate the physical features of our 
country. This committee, Prof. Wm. M. Davis of Harvard, Prin. 
Charles F King of the Dearborn School, Boston, and Prof. G. L. 
Collie of Beloit College, Wisconsin, have recently made their re- 
port, which is published by Henry Holt & Company. 

The study of the physical configuration of the globe cannot sup- 
ply the place of the details of political and commercial geozraphy, 
and this substitution is not what Professor Davis and his followers, 
doubtless, have really in miod. The new physical geography 
which they are introducing, and which means so mach when prop- 
erly understood, is rather a distinct study, one which may properly 
rank with the other studies of the high school years, although in 
its simpler phases it should form the only sabstantial basia for the 
teaching of the older and atand-rd geography. 

In preparing this manual, the three members of the committee 
have caretully examined all the maps and charts issued by the 
Uuite.. S:ates Geological Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Sarvey, 
the Engineers Corps’ of the Army, and the Missiesppi and Missoari 
river commissions, etc., beside the state survey of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey, and have prepared a 
list of those maps which are best suited for teaching purposes, with 
directions how they may be procured, and the cost, where the gov- 
eroment does net provide for their gratuitous di-tribation. The 
mention of each map is accompanied by a brief outline of the physi- 
cal featares which it illustrates, and frequent hints are given as to how 
these features may beat be used by teachers. The maps which are 
best suited for elementary grade work are epecially designated. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


ToTat Ecuipse or THE SuN. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 

244 pp. $1 00. . 

Ic was eminently fitting that the “Columbian Koowledge Se- 
ries,’’ which Prof. David P. Todd of Amherst College is to edit, 
should bave this brilliant book as its first number, the work of 
Mrs. Tcdd, avd presenting in a most interesting menner, for the 
geveral read r, a careful account of one of the moet interesting 
phenomena with which as ronomy is concerned, and one to which 
Professor Todd bas given much of his best time and thought. 
Mrs. Todd's work is never unscientific, and she bas nowhere sacri- 
ficed the trath of her enbj-ct to the desire of atrracting attention, 
yet she bas the high art of seeing clearly and stating simply and 
definitely, without which it is impossible to interest anyone. She 
has brought together the facte regarding eclipses of the eno, as they 
presevt theme+ives to the astronomical observers and stu jents now, 
together with tbe problems which they involve and whose solution 
will be the subject of thought ad observation whenever the moon 
again obscures ths sun. A succinct account is given of the famous 
eclipses of the remote past and of the medizval times, with those 
preceding 1842. when the present problems of the tun had tieir 
origin, althoogh it was not until within the last fifteen years thet 
observers have called to their sid the most intricate and powerfol 
results of modern inventive genius, and sought stations for observa- 
tion wherein the conditions exieted, however remote and inhospi - 
able the loca'ity. The volume is abondantly illustrated, and has 
liste and charts of eclipses, past and futare, showing the time and 
courses of the moon’s shadow. An extended index completes a 
model manual of a most interesting subject, and a work whiche n- 
not fail to extend very considerably the popular understanding of 
the trae meaniog of astronomical research. 


social and political tangles thus evolved, give ample scope for the 
author’s skill in handling a d fficult and exciting plot. Oat of seem- 
ing dishonor and secret plotticgs the hero manfully vindioates hig 
honesty and probity, and the novel conc udes with the serio-comic, 
happily relieving the former tenseness of characters and plot. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


A History or tae Unirep States. First five chap- 
tere. For the use of schoois. By J sho Fiske, with Topics aud 
Questions by Frank A. Hill. Riverside Literature Sories, 
Peper, 84 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

We should regret to see this little work, presenting the first five 
chapters of D-. Fiske’s remarkably clear and forcible school his- 
tory of the United States, take the place of the complete work, but 
on the other hand, we should be pleased to have the 15-cent estady 
of the discovery and settlement of America used in every achoo! ss 
@ companion to whatever text book may be used. 

Mr Hiil, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
has done good service in his analytical outline, topical arrangements 
of the atudies, and euggestive notes. 


A. FLANAGAN, CHICAGO. 


A Caart History or THe Crvin War. For the Use of 
Schools. By J. W. Gibson. 117 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Believing that an intelligent study of the bistory of our nation is 

the only sure way of inculcating a love of country, and an appreci- 
ation of its value, and painfally aware, from his years of experience 
in the schoolroom, of the woeful lack of information among those 
who leave our schools, concerning the great events of 1861-"65, Mr. 
Gibson has prepared this text. book, giving the main important de- 
tails regarding what was done, why, and where, in these momen- 
tous years, and illustrates them by eighteen maps and charts, which 
together show the positions and movements of the opposing forces 
throughout the war years. An exercise has been prepared to bring 
out the salient points in each map. The book provides an admi- 
rable enpplement to any school history of our country, aod gives 
the etadent a sufficient and clearly comprehenoible outline of events 
to lead to greater interest and thas to further reading. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEw York. 


Exercises IN Latin Prost Composition. 

Ruchie. Pp. 218 80 cents. 

Mr. Ritchie is much better known in England than in America 
as a maker of elementary text-books for teachera of the classic lan- 
guages. A good deal of interchange of methods and practices in 
teacnirg of all kinds has taken place during the last year or two, 
between this country and Kogland, and teachers in both countries 
are already seeing that many things which st first seemed widely 
d fferent from everything whieh was in customary use, were really 
not so completely impossible, and that a little adjastment would 
make them admirable adjuncts to the echoolroom material. 


By F. 





Ginn & Company are to issue at once “ Little Nature 
Studies for Little People,’’ from the essays of Jobn Barroughs, 
edited by Mary E. Bart. It isa ficat reader, a primer for begin- 
ners in reading, a band-book for children in the lowest primary 
grades. It is a text-book in Science or Nature Study. The editor 
bas been assisted to some extent by the author who revised the en- 
tice work. The intention of this work is to introduce the child and 
the teacher to out-of.door studies, to a love for the woods, fields, 
skies, plants and other real things in life and tothe acquisition of 
the habits of the naturalist. Ihe book is handsomely illustrated 
and its terse sentences are fall of funand native wit. It cannot fail 
to intrcdace both child and teacher to a large fund of information 
aa well as to lead to a taste for the elegant literatuie of a pascoral 
writer. 


Witii1aM R. Jenkins of NewYork has added to his 
extensive list of Frevch publications a selection from the Contes 
of Baizsc, edited by George McLean Harper and Louis Eugene 
Livingood, of Princeton University. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Orthoepist; by Alfred Ayrer; price, $1.00. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. * 

An Engitsh Anthology; from Chaucer to Tennyson; selected and 
edited by Jotn Bradshaw; price, $1.50.—Scenes from Grerk Plays; 
by the Rev. F. §. Ramsbotham; price. 50 cents.—The Klements of 
Music; by F I. Bertenshaw; price, 35 cents ——~Human Physiology; 
by John Trornton; price, $1.50. New Vork: Longmans, Greeu & (0. 

The American Sys'em of Vertical Writing in 6 numbers; price, 
$1.00. New Y rk: American Kook Co : 

Kducation; by Herbert Spencer; price, 50 cents. Syracuse, N. 
C W. Bardeen. 

Practical Lessons in Fractions; by Florence N. Sloane; price, 4° 
cents Boston: D C. Heath & Co. . 

A Hane book of Mythology; by E. M. Berens; price, $!.90. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

History of Modern Times; by Victor Duruy; translated by Edw!0 
A. Grosvenor; price, $1.6". New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Teyehic Factor; by Charles Van Norden. New York: D. Appleton 

Yo. 


Sejections from Ruskin; edited by Lois G. Hufford; price, $1.10.— 
Stories from Plato and other Classic Writers; by Mary E. Burt; price, 
50 cents. Kosten: Ginn & Co. 

Men ‘f Vermo:t: 700 half-tone portraits. Brattleboro, Vt.: Trav 
script Publishing Co. . 

Hi-tory for Ready Reference and Topical Reading; by J N 
Laived. Springfivid: C. A. Nicholas Co. Boston: Chas. Jacobus, 2% 
Bromfield St. 








Walsh’s Mathematics 


SPECIAL FEATURES. Part I 


Original Method of Crading. “ 
Continuous and Frequent Reviews. IT 
Full Drill Work. “ Til 


fimple Algebraic Methods. 
Elementary Ceometry. 
Creat Number of Problems. 
Creat Variety of Problems. 
Oral Work -- Sight Work. 
Omission of Rules. 


D. ©, HEATH & OO. Publishers, , 





for Common Schools. 


Primary. 218 pages. 30 cts. 
Intermediate. 252 pages. 35 cts. 
Advanced. 365 pages. 65 cts, 


J. W. STEARNs, President Normal School, Madison, Wis., writes: 
“ Here is the mathematics below the High School simplified and er 
riched, and we exclaim as we examine the books,—‘ Why have we no! 
done this before?’ To all teachers of arithmetic we say, ‘Do not fa 
to examine these books.’ ” 


» »« Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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THE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


The summer seasion of the School of Expression 
held in Boston for five weeks, beginn ng Jaly 14, 
and jast closed, deserves more than a passing 
notice from teachers and those interested in ad- 
vanced methods of edacation. 

Among the students in attendance were teachers 
of all grades, from a college president, professors 
of rhetoric and professors of elocution, to primary 
teachers in the public schools; und the expressions 
of universal sa'isfaction expressed ia fall of signifi 
cance. For these busy, hard-worked men and 
women to spend five weeks of their vacation, and 
work five hours a day, implies that they got anme- 
thing worth the eacrifice. The school cffared 
courses in Vocal Training, Extemporaneous Speak- 
ing, Pablie R«ading, Visible Speech, Shakespeare, 
Pantomime and Dramatic Art, besides lectures on 
art and voice. 

Tbe School of Expression has always professed 
to do thorough work; but when this class of atu- 
dente covgregates daring the hot weather, ina city, 
to attend # school not connected with a university, 
in fact disassociated from the social motives that 
we know to be potent and atill holde these atudents 
to sach a severe line of work as that represented 
by five class recitations daily, we are bound to atop 
and ask, What ia the attraction ? 


a r ES 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS, 

The Cock County Normal wes awarded special 
honorable mention by the World’s Fair commia 
sionera for the profound ideas which underlie itg 
every feature; for wide range of principles auc- 
ces*fally mastered by the pupils; for the superior 
presentation of model teaching, objective and sub- 
jective; for the splendid development of all stu- 
dent powers, whether intellectual, volitional, or 
spirita-1; for the devotion, courage, and ability of 
the teaching corps and the wise supervision of the 
presiding officers. 





NEW YORK. 

The school known as the Home School of Mrs. 
Wm. H. Wickham, at 338 Lexington Avenne, 
has been eminently euccesful. It gives to a lim- 
ited number of girls the benefits of a refined home 
and @ rare opportunity to pursue a course of 
special study in art, music, Janguage or ecience, a+ 
well as a regalar course. There will be room for 
only eight girla the coming year. The home care 
and culture is what specially makes this private 
echool so very desirable, Mra. Wickham and her 
danchter are among the most accomplished ladies 
of New York City. 

NEW MEXICO, 

A recognition of «fficient merit has been ten- 
dered Mr. George Salby of Silver City, in a call to 
the principalship of the New Mexico State Normal 
School. Mr, Selby has accepted the honor. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Rutgers College conferred the degree of Ph.D., 
as an honorary title, upon Nelaon Hoas of the 
Washington School of Hackensack, and upon H. 
W. Callahan of Kingston, N. Y. 

WISCONSIN. 

The JOURNAL snbatitates the following item 
for the statement of Professor Bray’s appointment. 
incorrectly given in the iseue of July 19. Prof. 
T. B. Bray, for thirteen years arsocia’e principal 
of the Whitewater Normal School, has been 
elected principal of the new normal school at 
Stephen’s Puint, where he begins work in Septem- 
ber. He ie in Boston for recreation and study for 
the summer, 

NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Plymouth, New Hampshire, not Plymouth, 
Massachoeetts, is the place of assembly of the 
Sammer Inatitute of Aog. 18 to 31, announced in 
the JOURNAL of Jaly 26. 





W t d: Man to manage branch office. Salary, 
an @ » $1000 per year. Must furnish best refer 
ebCes aud $60 cash capital. Address Box No. 348, 
Worcester, Mass. d 








WANTED. 

A well-known Raliimore scholar and teacher of 
Greek Latin, Hebrew, French and German History 
and Philosophy. desires an opportunity to teach these 
branches. Address *A BO, care of Maurice Fluege!, 
204! Division St . Baltimore, Md. b 


JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 





State Superintendent of Pablic Instruction 
Gowing will bold a teachers’ institute, the first of 
the north country series, at Music Hall, Woods- 
ville, Wednesday, Sept. 19. 

Rav. Mr, Patterson, son of the late Hon. J. W. 
Patterson of Hanover, has written an eminently 
jast estimate of bie father as an educator which 
has been published in connection with the report 
of the state normal achool, and is to be published 
by W. T Harris in the next report of the Burean 
of Education. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Notes.—Bayville, Me., and neighboring 
shore resorts, are permenently popular with Bos- 
ton and suburbar teachers. John O. Norris of 
tbe Coarleston High Sshool has a fiae yacht and 
spe.de his entire vacation in acottage, which he has 
on @ long lease. —— Capt. J. M. Dill of the John 
A. Andrew School owns one of the three fastest 
yachts from the Kennebec to the Penobscot and 
be sails ber skillfully. He epends his entire vaca- 
tion each season in his own cottage, one of the best 
thereaboats. Juha T. Gibson of the Agassiz 
School divides his time between Bayville and 
Christmas Cove. He is an expert fisherman, —— 
L. P. Howard of the Mather S:bool is at Christ- 
mas Cove, the eighth season at Bayville or Christ- 
mas Cove Peofessors Shipman aad Harmon of 
Lafts ColJege have one of the most popular inex- 
pensive hotels,—the Gables, Bayville, upon the 
coast. ——Capt. N. T. Allen of the English and 
Ciassical School of West Newton is spending his 
twenty-fifth season io his beautiful cottage by the 
bay.——Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Mr. Winship's 
predecessor as editor of the JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION, has a large and weil-app iated summer 
home and graccfal yacht. —— Saperintendent 
Daelley of Watertown gete as mach rest and 
pleasure ont of his hillside, Bayville home as any 
schoolmaster fiuds anywhere. He is an enthusi- 
ast over marine scenery.——Siate Agent G. T 











Fietcher wil hold the line as patiently in the 
waters of Damariscotta and land as many and as 
great a variety of fish as any other expert.—— M:, 
Merrill of the Tempte Quartetie, and wife, are 
summering at Christmas Cove. 

Mr. Charles Jacobus. the popular and snccessfal 
principal of the Springfield bigh school, resigned 
early in July, tempted by the flattering prospects 
of that marvellous schoo! and library aid, Larned 8 
History for Ready Rsference, and will give all his 
time and energy to the C. A. Nichole Company, 
with cffize at 36 Bromfield street, Bos'on. 

H. A. maletead, formerly soperintendent of 
schools, Andover, and more recently of Rockland, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Sandwich, Bourne and Masbpes. 

H. F. Allen of Cieveland, master of the boy’s 
school, is summering at West Newton, as is hie 
custom. He was for many years a teacher io 
Newton, and afterward one of the leading men 
upon the school board. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg and Dr, Cara L. Pratt 
gave a delightful pixszzs party at the Dauphnie 
House, Cottage City, in honor of the facalty ot 
the School of Methods of the Martha’s Vineyard 
Sommer Institute. Nearly fifty brigut men and 
beautiful women graced the occa ion, which was 
the most successfal social affair in the history of 
the institute. The feasting was exceptionally en- 
joyable, and the speaking thereafter was *' ric 
and rare.’ Mrs. Kellugg waa at her best in both 
wit and wisdom. 

Melville A. Arnold of Dover, Me., has been 
elected principal of the Renfrew school, Adame, 
and he has accepted the position. Mr. Arnold is 
a graduate of the Castioe, Me., normal school, 
aod has had nearly ten years’ experience in teach- 
ing. 

Otis Harriet S. Hayward of Bridgeport, a 
gradoate of the Bridgewater normai school, hae 
been appointed teacher of sciences in the higt 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH THAT 

CONTAIN MEKCURY, 
as mercury will sucely destroy the sense of emel) 
and completely derange the whole system when 
evtering it through the mucous surfaces. Sact 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the damag+ 
they will do is ten fuld to the good you can posti- 
bly derive from them. Hail’s Catarrh Care, 
manufactured by F. J Cheney & Co., Toledo, O , 
cantaine no mercury, and is taken internally, act- 
ing cirectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Io buving Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It is taken internally 
and made in Toledo, Oaio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Teatimonials free, 








New England Bureau of Education, 


2@"Sold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa- 


tion, 
Territory and from abroad. 


We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 
During the administration of its present Manager he 


has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 


teachers have never been so numerous as 


during the current year. 


Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 
in one New England city, viz: Grammar (male), $2000 ; Grammar 


male), $2000 ; 
( j 


three Manual Training (males), $3000 ; Sciences 


(male), $1600 ; Elocution and Physical Culture (female), $600 ; Pri- 
mary (female), $900; Kindergarten Critic (female), $750; Domestic 


Sciences (female), $1100. 


Aggregate salaries = $11,950. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 


school officers for services rendered. 
Address or call upon 


Forms and circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 





school of Warren. Miea Carrie M. Allen of 
Spencer, graduate of Smith College, will have 
charge of the classical department of the same 
school. 

The Lynn school committee elected Fred W. 
Plammer of Lewiston, Me., sub master in the Ea 
glish High School, vice Henry M. Walradt, re 
signed; Grace L Russell was elected third assist- 
ant in the Shepard School, to succeed Misa New- 
hall, resigned. Mr. Piummer is a graduate of 
Bates College, and for a year before entering col- 
lege was a cadet at West Point. For three years 
after gra*uation he was principal of the Winthrop 
(Me.) High School, and the past year has been 
sub-master at the Lewiston High School. The 
committee voted that it was inexpedient to intro- 
dace penmanship into the Classical High School 
course; also that the scha 1s reopen Sept. 4. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr.M. H. Paddock ot the Jersay City high 
school has been elected as teacher of science in 
the manual training high echool of Providence. 
M-. Paddeck c»mes to Rhode Island with a well 
earned reputation ag a scholar, teacher and edu- 
cational writer. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Save gage Express and age Hire, and stop 
Ah. =ene UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ipwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
itages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
van live better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and ob‘ain per- 
mission to r¢>mmend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will ke held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 


a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teacbers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a emall! way and will send us notices early, 
it ben fits us and many fellow teachers who will 
tbus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 





6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
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POTTER-BRADLEY 


Educational 


and Library 


Atlas of the World. 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


72 Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


“INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. The work is compiled from Official 


State, National, and International Sutveys, supplemented by information furnished 


by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 


HERE IS YOUR 


IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE, 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JouRNAL or EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 


this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 


matter. 
measure 10x 26 inches each. 


The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a 


part. 


PARTS 1 TO 9 NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon, 


Never order more than one Part on 


Cut this out and send 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
Is cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order Parts. 


a coupon. 


it to us with 15 cents, 








Send Part No. 





Coupon for 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 








Address all orders, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent 











Title. 

A Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms, and 
Phrases - - - - - - 
Fa: ciful Tales (School Edition) - 

Ap Introduction to the S:udy of Society - 
Rom p Life in Latin Prose and Verse - - 
Practical Flora - - . 
The Evolu ion of an Empire - - - 
Ulysees und der KyKiop~ - . - 
Our Notions of Number and Space - - - 
A Change of Air - - - - - 
Song: from the Nest - - - - 
Daviu’s Loom - - - - - 
First Steps in Sctent'fic Knowledge - - - 
The Boy’s Own Guide to bishing - - - 
mK eo the History of Napoleon I., 
ol - « - - - - 
The Psychic Factor - - - ~ - 
Out of sep - - - - - 
History fur Ready Reference - - - 


- - 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher Price. 
Houston The W J. Jobnston Co, N Y 
Stockton Chas Seribner’s Sons, “ 

Small American Book Co, $1 80 
Peck ‘ _ 

Wiltis “s sa ai 1 50 
Parmele William Beverley Harisonu, N ¥ 75 
Lyon Maynard, Me:rill & Co, ° 
Nicholas Giop & Co, Boston 110 
H pe Hepry Holt & Co, NY 1 75 
Miller Kinoeregarten Lit Co Chicago 
Clegg }«ngmans. Green & Co, N VY 1 00 
Bert J.B Lippincott VC», Phila. 60 
Harrington Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 40 
Meneval D. Appletun & Co, New York 2 00 
Van Norden ” - 44 1 25 
Pool Harper & Bro., = 1 25 
Larned C. A. Nichols & Co, Springfield 6 00 














PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THOSE wishing to avail themselves of standard 


works. by standard authors, are requested to cor- | 
respond with the firm of 8. C. Griggs & Co. of | 


thie city, whose advertisement appears in another 
c:lamo of this paper. 


publications rank among the best. In writing 
them kindly mention this paper, as their adver 
tisement contains offers made only to our readers. 


THe CENTURY COMPANY announces for pub- 

lication in Ostober a supplement to its famous 
Dictionary, a cyclopedia of names. The scope of 
thie work is as broad as the range of art, literature, 
and ecience would demand. In one volume it will 
comprise the contents of the numerous biographi- 
cal dictionaries, gszstteera, year book, etc, ete., 
that are confusing from their multiplicity, and into 
a emall portion of the bookcase condenses the con- 
tents of a whole shelf of a ref rence library The 
typography of the work adapta to the harried 
search of the seeker for general information, and 
for the wider research of the scholar or student. 
The binding is uniform ie material and price with 
a single number of the Century Dictiona: y. 


Mr. JOHN FISKE, in hie History of the United 
States for Schools, jast published, gives interesting 
account of early life in New Eagland. ‘lo illus 
trate this he gives a fine reproduction of a photo- 
graph of the Whittier kitchen, of which he speaks 


as follows: ‘‘ The above picture of a New E :g- 
land kitchen is copied by permission, from a pho- 
tegraph of the kitchen in the Whittier homestead 
at East Haverbill, Mass., so graphically deecribed 
in Whittier’s exquisite poem, Soow-Bound. The 
room of the right, opening from the kitchen, is 
the chamber in which the poet was born. The 
house is now under the care of the Whittier Me- 
morial Association, and 18 open to the public.’’ 

Mr. Fiske has chosen many other illastrations 
which are, like this, fail of meaning, and which 
not only illustrate the text but convey much 
additional ioformation. In this picture, for in- 
stance, we see the braided rug, the old-fashioned 
chair, the warming pan, the crane, the pots and 
kettles, the beliows, the pile of wood referred to 
in Snow-B und, the avdirons, etec., eto. 

Mr. Fiske begins his Civil Government in the 
United States with the sentence ‘* In that ecrange- 
ly beantifal story ‘ Tne Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
in which Charles R-ade bas drawn such a vivid 
picture of human lifs at the cluse of the Middle 
Ages, there is a good description of the siege of a 
revolted town by the army of the Duke of Bar- 
gundy.”’ 

He begins his History of the United States for 
Schools as follows: ‘ I'he people of the United 
Scates are a transplanted people. Of the citizens 
who vored in 1892 tor Cleveland or for Harrison, 
some were born in Europe, many were the children 

_of Earopean parente who had migrated to Amer- 
ica, nearly ail were descended from ancestors who 
three centuries ago were dwelliung in the Oid 
World.”’ 

These beginnings indicate Mr. Fiske’s happy 
way of interesting his readers from the very start, 
and the books themeelves are in each case a devel- 
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: Two Months »: 


For twenty-five cents —in stamps, if you prefer — the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION will be 


25 cents. 


this ofier in the past, and doubtless many thousands more will wish to do so. 
If you have never used the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, isu’t it worth trying? The exper- 


We try to make this the best educational paper published. 
Test it for yourself—know it as it is—for at least two montis. 


Special Offer. — For five cents additional, or thirty cents in all, we will send post- 


sent on trial for two months to any one not at present a subscriber. 

W ide-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to take advantage of 
iment will not cost much. 
paid a copy of Heath’s new edition of Eanille strongly bound in heavy paper covers, and 


the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for éwo months. 


Ad Jress 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


This ie oue of the oldest | 
and most reliable houses in this line, and their 








opment of the ideas contained in the remarks made 
at the very beginning. 

See announe+ment of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
in the Journal of this week. 


RELIEF PRACTICE MAP FOR CHIL 
DREN. 

In the better class of geography teaching great 

emphasis mast necessarily be placed upon physica! 


map study. For this reason the sand modelling, 


| elay, patty, and otber forms of map modelling have 


become more and more general in our best schools, 
but the problem of meeting the demand for simi 
lar work in the large pablic school has been a dif 
ficult one to selve, for modelling ander such cir- 
cumstances can of necessity bs buat ioformal or 
incidental. De. L R Klemm of che U S. Bureau 
of Education, anchor of ‘° Earopean Schools,’’—or 
has for some years attempted to fill this want— 
but though patents were granted him nearly ten 
years vince for bis relief maps, it has been unti) 
recently almost impossible to produce them in such 
a way that every child could obtain them. In a 
chance conversation this spring, between Inspector 
Hoghes of Toronto, Dr. Klemm, and a New York 
publisher, certain suggestions were made which 
led to the publishing of this series of practice map 
in ani. ate relief, and at prices (5 to 15 cts. each) 
which will place them within reach of the children. 
I: ig pot necessary to touch upon the incalculabie 
advantage of working in a relief map, educators 
will rec gnize it at once, bur it is qiite pertinent 
to commerd the enterprise which first recogniz-+ 
the interest of the children in such matters, rather 
than the commercial. The maps are made from 
carefully executed bronze cat dies, and the price 
might well be double what is asked. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Teacher: In the sentence, *‘ The sick boy loves 
his medicine,’’ what part of speech is love ? 
Johnny: Iv’s a lie, mam. 








Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” ha 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
suildren while Teething, with perfect success. I: 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
sures Wind Colic, reguiates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ziste io every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 

A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc 
cessfuily demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with uwprecedented success. 
[he slow avd cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari 
ous ores in treatment or Conversion into metal 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobal: 
and Copper, greatiy reduced. Ali the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany 
ia now being refio-d in the United Sares, THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEW PORT, KY., invites correspond 





ence, (See their advertisement. ) 
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Hundreds say we succeed. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for August con- 
tains important articles upon timely subjects, 
The Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Iaterior, 
contributes a paper on ‘The Resources and De- 
velopment of the Soath.’’ The recent railroad 


strikes form the subject of a symporium by Gen 
Nelson A. Miles. U. S. A in Command of the 
Federal troops at Chicago; the Hon. Wade Hamp 
ton, United States Commissioner of Ruilroads; 
Harry P. Robinson, E ‘ivor of the Railway Age; 
and Samuel Gowpers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. Sir John E Goret, M P., 
contributes a peper on “ Eng ish Workmen and 
Their Political Friends.” Captain Maban’s books 
f: rvishes occasicn for a practical article by Chas. 
H. Cramp, the head of the shipbuilding firm. 
Senator Wm. Y. Alien of Nebraska tells ‘* How 
to Parify Legislation’’; the Argentine Minister 
at Wesbirgton, Sernor Zeballos, discusses ** Civil 
Wars in South America,’ and George P. Lathr. p 
deals with ‘Catholic Loyalty ’’ Under the title 
of ‘*My Contemporaries ’’ Jales Claretie relates 
many interesting anecdotes of famous Frenchmen 
of the time; the Hon. Hannis Taylor, U. 8. Mio- 
ister to Spain, writes on * The House of R+presen- 
rat'ves and the House of Commons.’’ Catherine 
B Selden farnishes a timely article on ‘‘ Summer 
Visitors.” Mark Twain continues his paper “ Io 
Defence of Harriet Sheilev.’? Ocher interesting 
articles are: ‘‘A Case of Free Imports,’’ by the 
Marquis of Lirne; **Too Many Children,”’ by 
Kare Gannett Wells; and ‘* The Late President 
Carnot.’ by Gen. Rush C. Hawkins. Price, $3 a 
year; 25 centaa number. New York City. 








— The Popular Science Monthly for August at- 
tacks the ethical teaching in our public schools 
aa article on ‘‘ The Chaos in Moral Training,”’ 
by Prof. John Deney. This is one of the unsolved 


problems of education, and its agitation will cer- 
tainly de good. Ocher articles are *‘A Family of 
Water Kings,”’ by C M Weed; ‘* Human Aggre- 
gation avd Crime,’’ by M G Tarde; ‘* Distribn- 
tion of Government Publications,’? by Edward 
Moree; *‘ The Srory of a Great Work,’’ by J. 
Jones Beil; *‘A Proposition for an Artificial Isth- 
mus,’’ by E A. LeSeur; ‘* Rain Making,’’ by 
Prof. Ferdinand Sanford; ‘‘ Miik for Babes,’’ by 
Mra. Louise E Hogan: ‘*Nature as Drama and 
Enginery,’’ by George Iles; ‘* The Noctrinal Mi- 
gration of Birds,’’ by Frank M Chapman; ‘‘Mod 
ern Views and Problems and Physics,’?’ by W. D 
Hering, C. E.: Form and Life,’ by M. Georg: 





IT GIVES WARNIN 
that there's trouble shea 
—if you're getting thin 
It shows that your blood 
is impoverished, and your 
organs deranged, so ‘tha: 
ee you eat fails to 
properly nourish yo 
And. just as long om oe 
remain in this condition 
Consumption, Pneumonia 
and other Scrofulous and 
dangerous diseases arg 
likely to fasten upon you. 

You should build your- 
self up with Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, 
Purify and enrich the 
blood, rouse every organ into natural ac. 
tion, and build up healthy, wholesome, 
necessary flesh. Ocean Port, N.J. 

Dr. R. V. PieRcE: Dear Sir—We have used 
your “G.M.D.” in our family and find nothing 
else to equal it. One of our children had the 
pnsumonte, and one lung become consoli- 

ated, but by the use of the “ Discovery ” she 
aed recovered, and is now in good 

ea. 
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Ponchet; ‘'On Accuracy in Observation,”’ by 1, 
Littlewood, F.RO©.S; ‘The Photography of 
Colors,’ by M. L»ezare Weiller, and ‘* Sk-tch of 
William Mattien Williams. The Correspondence, 
** Weisman’s Concessions.’”’ Editor's Table : 
‘‘Man and Woman,”’ ‘‘ The Meaning of Dsna- 
mite; Literary Notices; Popolar Miscellany, and 
Notes are full and valuable. Price $5 (0 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 


— The Sammer Number, Angust, of the Pa! 
Mall Magazine is a substantiel number in every 
respect. Its two hundred pages of fior, heavy 
paper are adorned with stories and sk-tohes 
reminiscences and discussions, poems, and many 
pictures, among the latter being three fal!-page 
bleck and white reproductions of beautiful paint- 
ings. Among those who write for this numb-r are 
Rudyard Kipling, with a bsliad about Tommy 
Atkins; the Dake of Marlboro. who shows many 
lutters which throw light on Blenheim and ita 
memories, reproducing in fac-simile a number 
which have never before been made public; 
Lord Roland Gower, who has culled from the 




















diaries and memoranda of his predeocersors come 








SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


EDUCATION. 
this offer within the next thirty days. 


paper covers; pages 160. 
Address 


0900800888888 88888888 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Can secure a copy of Heath’s new edition of EMIEILE by sending us only tem cents — 
subscribe for a practical magazine of methods like the AMERICAN TEACHER; also the names 
of three teachers of advanced grades who should be regular subscribers of the JOURNAL 0! 


At least ten thousand subscribers of the JouRNAL should take advantage of 


This new edition of EMAILE is printed on excellent paper, strongly bound in heavy 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


? 
; in stamps if preferred —and the names and addresses of six primary teachers who should 
¢ 
‘ 
} 
é 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 


Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


with the number on your coupon. 
Cut this out and send 





Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
Send me Park Nod, svecresereceseerees 
Name......... ereccosecsoeeee stbsevocecsesoncooes scceecossoncorncossoccseeoecocosen seecocoosoensossese 
Full P.O. Address....cccccccvevees seesseoeees eraeosecesoncsenoesoonccoessosecnsooess seconeee 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


it to us with 10 cents. 








Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), 
Half Morocco “ * , 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 





BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


F = i Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mas. 
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yery interesting anecdotes of Englieh worthies of 
a century ago; A chibald Forbes, who tel's about 
some famous war steeds; Thomas Bailsy Aldrich, 
with a bit of verse; Viscount Wolseley, who contin- 
ues bis stadies of Napoleon’s career; Karl Blind, 
who writes of S cialiem, new and cli; Bll Nye, 
it makes no difference what he writes about; 
Frank R Stockton, whese Pomona continues her 
wanderiogs; Bea rice K pling, Mr. W. W. Astor, 
and many others. Mr. Astor is sparing neither 
hard and earnest work nor the financial backing 
which is as ersential to the success of »nvy mags- 
zine, in bie effort to make the Pali Mall one of 
the greatest megazives of the coming literary 
period. There are many reasons which make the 
prophesy of success a safe one. What they are 
each reader of the magazine can best judge. New 
Y rk: International News Company. Monthly. 
$3 U0 @ year. 


—The American. Journal of Politics begins ite 
fifth year with every project of maintaining the 
high standard set by Mr. Palm, and of +xtending 
the inflaence of the magazine in ite fight for better 
citizenship. With the August number, the maga 


zine becomes the < fficial organ of the American 
Institute of Civics, and every member of the [nsti. 
tute subscribing three doliars to ite fand will re- 
ceive the Jcurnal of Polttics, which is to be the 
medium for all commanications to the members 
and is to print the papers submitted by members 
of the Iastitate of Civics. The moat valuable por- 
tion of the August issue is a symposium upon 
* Civica in the Pablic Schools,’? by members of 
the Institate of Civice,— Professors Theodore J. 
Wool, J H. Lsughlin, F A. Morae, Jay A. Bar- 
rett, H H. Swain, George G. Wilson, and Kdward 
W .Bemis. The leading paper in the number is 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, upon ‘' The Aboli- 
tion of Paoperiem.’?’ Other contributory write of 
“The Limits of Party Obligations,’’ ‘‘ The Insane 
avd Hospitals for their Care,’’ ‘‘ The Place of 
the Labor Leader,’’ and ‘ Pallman and ita Les- 
soos.’ New York: Andrew J. Palm & Company. 
Monthly. $300 per year. 


— The New England Magaeine for August has 
a charming frontispiece, entitled ‘* Haying,’’ from 
a water-color, by Galligher, introducing a posm on 
haying, by Richard Burton. The illustrated arti- 
cles are: ‘*The Quaint North Shore,’’ by Frank T. 


Robinson; ‘* William Mo.ris Hunt,’’ by Helen M. 
Koowlton; ‘Prince Kdward Island,’ by Nei! 
McLeod, +nd **A Scuthern Normal School,’’ by 
Mary A. Bacon, The other articles of interest 
are The New England Cong: egational Charches,”’ 
by Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; ‘* The Pablic 
Library Movement io the Uuited States,’’ by 
Joveph L Harrison; ** Boston—the Oity of God,”’ 
by Rev. Charlee G. Ames. Poems by Mary T. 
H gginson, Alfred N. Peters, and L. A. Coonley. 
Stories by Kate Gannett Wells, L. B. Chase, 
Wyman, end Dorothy Prescott, make a number of 
uposnal variety and interest. Price, $3 U0 a year ; 
single copy, 25 cente Boston: Edwin D. Mead, 
ediwr, and Warren Kellogg, Publisher. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine for August opens as 
usual with a complete story, by Maurice Thumpson, 
entitled ‘‘Sweetheart Manette,’’ a novel fall of in- 
terest, and some characters are drawn that are 
true types of men and women, to be found almost 


everywhere, ‘ Feminnie Phases,’ by T. S Jarvie 
should be read by all who are studying the true 
rela'ion of marriage. The autbor shows the d ffi 
calty men have io understanding women. Othe 
articles like * Unocared for Cata’’; ‘* Washington 
Before the War’’; ‘‘ Chines» Shop’’; ‘* Muscler 
aod Morale; Louise Sco kton’s Second part of 
*‘A Mess of Pottage ’’ are admirable for summer 
vacation reading. This magezine filles place i: 
the home, that bas made it deservedly popular. I: 
is freeh and bright every month. Price, 25 cents 
anamber. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincots Co. 


— The Magazine of Art for August has for front- 
ispiece, ** Humewards,’’ by Fritz von Unde, etched 
by Wilhelm Unger. The articles are ‘' Mir 
Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth,’ by J S. Sargent: 
‘The Royal Academy,’’ 1894 (LIT ), by the ecitor, 


with three illustrations; ‘ R .phael’s Cartoons Crit- 
icised,’’ by Jobn B ett, A.R A., with seven il‘us 
trations from the Raphbael’s Cartoons at S$ ut 
Kensington: ‘‘ Weatminester Abbey ard its Mono 
ments,’’by H. P Barke Downing, with six illustra- 
tions by the anthor; ‘* The Way of the World,’ 
poem by Christina G Rosetti, with an illustration 
by W.E F. Britten; ‘The New Gallery,’’ bs 
M. Phipps J.ckson, with six illustrations; 
‘‘ Homewards’ (no'e on frontispiece) ; ‘* Sir Fred- 
erick Barton, by W. A., with a portrait of Sir 
F. Barton; ‘*Glimpses of Artist-Life: The Ar- 
tist’s ‘Ghost,’ ”’ a Stady in Evolation (II) by M 
H. Speiimann; ‘* The Grafcon Galleries,’ by F. 
G. Stephens, with five illustrations. The Chron 
icle of Art is of unusual inerest. Price, $3.50 per 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for Avgust bas eighteen articles, selected wi b 
special reference to their interest to American read 
ers. Among them are ‘‘ Checks on Democracy in 
America,’”” by George W. Smalley; ‘‘The Me- 
chaniem of Thonght,”? by Alfred Binet; ‘' Freak: 
and Fancies of Memory,’”’ by S. Cathbert; *‘ In- 
cidents of Labor War in America,’’ by W. T. 
Stead, and “ The National Movement of the 19 b 
Centary,”” by John Downie. The foreign notes 
and mi-cellany are valuable. No magazine bas a 
better constituency in this country. Price $5 00 
& year; single copy, 45 cents. New York: E, R. 
elton, Pabiisher, 
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Educational Institutions. 


FRANKLIN sontinGe,Ner ikene: 0. 
evins 7 r Sept.3. B: 
furnishea room, books, $2 80 to $3 00a bt deter aunt 


$135 a yr.: 8 courses; no saloous: che 
: : ; cheapest safest, 
best, Catalogue free. Ww. A. WILLIAMS D.D.. Pres 


Kindergarten Normal, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Opens its Fifth Year, October 2, igs94, 
New ciass formed every Oct 
For particulars address er Sens 
. suee. ,. My hE Rig ’ 
at- Street, ’ ° 
Rey. D. A. RE+pD Pres, aiteans - 
MILTON BRADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of al! ages. Espe- 
cial care tur health aid for individual 
meeds, Thorough preparation for the Mass. 
institute of Technology. for business 
and for college, Special students received in 
to all clas-es, 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by Iab- 
oratery work. Instruction is gven in 
Stoyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Year begins Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston, Street, Copley Square. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 


Practically coliegiate, with the care and culture 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON, 

A State Schoo! 
Michigan Mining Scho ol. of Engineeri: £ 
aud allied -ubjects. Has Sumn-e: Courses in Surve: ti. 
Shoy Prac'ice. Assaying, Ore Dr. ssing and Field G<ol- 
ogy. I:struction thoroughiv practical. Large eqnui)- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalog write to 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M, Pn,D., Director. 
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Boylston, cor Berkeley. Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-eoducativpal preparatry school of the bighest grade 
its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
—. sent yearly to Iustitateof Technology, Harvara 
avd Koston Universities, Law avd Medical Schools ete. 
Catalogs forwarded. E’e.enth year begins Sept 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE. & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to botn sexes Address the Registrar 


NoRWAL §*CHOOLS, 


AGASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advauce ment of art ¢duca.ion and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corpver of ¥xeter Street. Bo-ton. 
G. H BARTLETT, Principal 























gtats NORMAL SCHOUL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypkg, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATFR, Mass 
Fur both sexes, For Catalogs adaress the 
Principal, AG BoypeEn. A M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, D Haaak, Ph D 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For buth sexes. 


For Catalogs, address 
I GQ. Qreenoran. Principal 


FRAMINGHAM, MASB8. 

















The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the following testimonials 
from our ®ubs«cribers, 

and -ee what they think of 

the Work. 


‘*T have now received 6 parts of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas, and fi d it ail you represent. I ine ose four 
coupons ano 60 cts. in stamps for the additional cop 
is as they are issued J intend to h .ve the complete 
publication ’—CLERK. City of Bur/ington, Vt 


**T have just received Part 1. of the Potte:-Bradley 
Atlas of thy World, aud think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.”’ 
—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 

‘Part 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and [ am very much pieased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable acdition to a teacher’s livrary. 


Enclosed filud coupon for Part 2” 
— SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 


“Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas bas just been 


received, Itis a great privilege to get se fine a work 
at so small a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 
2 and 3.” 


—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, I 7. 


‘ T have received Part 1 of the Atlas and am much 
pleaseo with it, I enclose coupon aud fifteen centy 


for Part 2”’ 
—SUBSCRIBER, Cl188. High Sch,, Worcester, Mass. 





ey See page 133. 





FEINENG © , Newport, Ky., (Kstablixhed 

185). Con olidated Representat ves of Smelting 

and Refining Works to most priucipal cities ip 
the United States, under one management. 

Manufacturers of Nicsel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces. Metal Fume Con 
depsers; Slver, Lead and Copper Piants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 
for pig iron and steel converters. 

We will take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up. including ecnstruction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in rupping order. We have 
epecial experts in our employ for that purpose. 
Why experiment when you can have & certaluly? 

Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
lead slag shipments orrespond: nce solicited. 
THE HARISFELD FURNAUE& EFINING CO., 


Tt HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 





(Consolidated) NEWPORT, KY, 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


THIRTY-TWO Portraits of Emine't Teachers proved the most attractive advertisement we ever 
issued. The pic ures and the brief biographies proved popular, and ‘eu thousand of 
them were called for frcm aj] overthe country. The edi'ion ia exhaus'ed and will never be reprinted, Kuc# 
vew book fs now ready containing * Thirty.two M: re Portraits.” givi g this time nictures and biog: aphies of W A. 
Alcott. R. Bacon, Birkbeck. Colet, G@ Combe D-scartes RK. L. Edgeworth, Eliot, W. E. Ellis, Fenelon, J @ Fitch, 
'r neke, Herbert, Huxley, Kant Lancaster, Lasalle, Loyola, Lu:her, J.S. Mill Milton, Quick. Rabelais Rein, St. 
Vincent, Seneca, Spencer, Thring, Wayland. Whrewell, F. &. Willa d avd Wyclif. The price of thi- is the same as 
that of he other—g10.00, withad sc ouut of +9.98 RE cent stamp end we guarantee it a good investment. 
forcush. In other word«, you: aug + it fora two- moO There is a goud deal tn it besides the biographies, 
andi: may give you sugve-tions worth more than the infurma'tion, Atany rate, you can get it by writiug fort ic 
you write soon enou.h for this edition, like the other t* limited, and will not be repeated. Ite stagzod dal to 
ky pietasve ane these Seem cease, -_s postaze siamp is seldom s> efficacious But the original 
oved a good iuves ment tn @ friends it br ugnt us, and w+ doubt noc this wiil be 
mutually profitable to youand tour. Sosend us your stamp tor 32 more ....... ésness ebccrere PORTRAITS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 4CENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


- Teachers Co-Operative Association “sarc.” 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 














“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY icici cr iiss once! 
it must be filled at once.” 
Scores of such let'ers come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 


miss these opportunities of secur g a satisfactory position 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WaBASH AVE., CHICAGo. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN * ° TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Frincipals, Assistants. Tutors. and Goverpesses. for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Younec-Fuuton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 











New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


- Have just recefved a letter tendering me that position in New York City which you have 
secured fur me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your efficient service.” 
-EK.G HAM. 
“Tsholl. tn future, place all orders with your Bureau, you have arted so prom ptiy and 
wisely in the past ”’ —f. LHOMPsON, Prin Canaan (Conn ) Academy. 


“Tam glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do. your eminent ability in selecting 
strictly first-class teachers.”’ —BSUPT. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered, Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
CHARGES NO At VANCE KEGISTRATION FEE, 


U N ION SC HOO L B U REAU postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First hear Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, Constant vacancies, Sena stamp for blanks, 
KERR & AUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH StT,, NEW YorK, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 
MBE HE PLACE, 
eee Poy ee 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
during the past 


and cail or write. 
FROM LETTERS ¥ / 
XTRACTS received ny tie Pa. Ed. Bureau ee ve? 
This is the third position T secured through 


*t Dave just been elected to the Princip«lship of 

your agency.”— Prof. W. * Enclosed fiua fee, for which please register me in your Bureau. You have 

ot. ured positions for a brother and a sister uf mine, and [ trust vou may do equally well for me.’’—Miss C. 
Do you Want a position ? Now isthe time to register. L. 6. LAS DIs, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


KVERKETT OU. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANDAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton PI. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 1201 So.Spring 8t., 803 12th 8t., 
Boston | New Vork | Ohicago, 1) T ronto. (anada.| CLosAngeles, Cal Wa-hington, D. 0. 





Kegi-ters the Best Teachers, 




















THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers In Both Otfices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business ‘fives: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good posttions waiting for those 
who are quulified to fill them. adress 
FRED LICK, Mgr., 803 McPhee Rutiding, DENVER, COLO. 














’ a 
*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records ip securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. S-nd st«mp for circulars. : 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





" 262 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 37 west ror sis Newsork: 

Neg» tia'es for teachers. jecturers, institute conductors musicians, ete. Affi lated with the BEACON 
TERACHFRS AGENCY, Roston. D n’t register with me unless you are one of tue best teacbers 1 ean’t 

help you. and it wo ’t pay you or me either. But [cum help the best teachers I have daily calls for sub, 
and no calis foranvothers If you are sure you are a good teacher— for any grade or posiiiun—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Shange at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Pulage Mossi Side.) 


and those wishing a change at o } 
ap increased ary. should 237 Vine treet. CINCINNATI, Oxio. 
‘ P wanted for a* vanced 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers Agency Lady Teachers wanted for ay yee 
Oldest and best known ia U. 5. School positions in Pennsylvanis and other states. 
Established 1855. Adoress atonce National Educational 


3 East (4th St, New York See ee eaten 
® 9 ° 





Bureau, 
(10th year.) 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


HARRISBURG, PA. 











| 

NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. | 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencics 
combined. Large business throughout the north 

west. Send for our new caddteres. 0 B. HAZARD, American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, | Musicians, cf both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

— Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


schools ¢arefully recommended to parents. Selling 
\\/ HEN OORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 





St Louis, No. ‘8TH } RAR. rnished. 
" . MIRIAM ya han tart ors St 
e . 

150 FirtTH AvENUB (corner of J ‘wentieth | 





American Teachers’ Bureau, ang renting of school property. 
eroe8ae «*- = 
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Historical ‘Tales. 


School Edition. 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading. 


The Romance of Reality. By CHARLES Morris, 
author of “Half-Hour Series,” “Tales from the 


Dramatists,” etc. Flour VOLUMEs: 


America, England, France, Germany. 


i2mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five 
to thirty-two stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The 
tales gathered within these charming volumes have at once the attractive- 
ness of the novel and the merit of truth. ‘The Romance of Reality,’’ the 
sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many 


of which have long been favorites in popular lore. 


Will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715--717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 








Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA 


110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


You Can't Forget Us 


In making up your list of supplies this fall. You will want our KINDERGARTEN 
MATERIAL, and our BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, and our PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDs, and 
our APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING COLOR. You will want our latest catalogue, 80 
pages, before you fully know what you want. Our line is somewhat peculiar, but it 
is no less important. Our factory is busy turning out our Kindergarten Tables for 
the School Board at Denver, Col., and we have lately made a shipment of a good 
installment of “ Knife Work in the Schoolroom” to Honolulu. We are busy on 
every hand, and if you want your orders filled promptly file them at once. If you 
wait till September, the unavoidable delays may be very vexing. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SprinGrietp, Mass. 


CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK City. 


Kmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a tho h and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Ex : 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. and Gccaene, Celeatne ane 

=e Summer Seaston of four ae Address for Lilustrated Catalogue, 

at Martha's Vineyard. HENRY L, SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 














eow s. 





Lessons in Psychology. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STU- 
DENTS, AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By J. P. GURDY, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio Universiiy, Athens, O. 

CLrotH. 401 PAGES. PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $1.25. Our price is only $1.00 postpaid to 
Subscribers to this paper. 

A copy of the book will be sent free to any preeent subscriber of the JOURNAL or EDUCATION 

who will send us one new subscription at $2 50. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEARLY FORTY 
REFERENCES 

to : 

Prof. J. P. COOKE’S 
LABORATORY 
PRACTICE 

are found in the 
REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE of TEN. 


CooKr’s LABORATORY PRACTICE will 
be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
New York Boston COhicazo 





McCay’s Baily Register, 


Is NEW and UP TO DATE. 

Is the most *IMPLE and COMPACT 

{s the CHEAP EBT, costing LESS THAN HALF as much 
aS Most others. 

By its use names need never be copied more than 
one a year, avd not at ail shouid the teacher so 
pre er. 

It requires the least expenditure of time and labor 
by the teacher. 

It furnishes all da/a needed by teachers and boards; 
such as, Date of Vaccination; Residence; Parents’ 
Nemes; Occupation; Nativity; Pupils’Grades; etc. 
Price, 30 cts. ; $3 00 per doz. 


Quantrell’s Pocket Class-Book 


Has just been REVISED and ENT.ARGED and as it 
now appears is certaiuly the Teacher’s Greatest 
Fime-saver in making out your average by the 
NEG sTIVE MARKING SYSTEM 

If from disgust with the time taking variety of 
class books you have given up keeping « systematic 
daily record, or if their requirements have kept you 
from commencing, try a copy of this, and we assure 
you that you will never be without it. 

No progressive teacher will deny the advantages 
derived from keeping such a record 

It is a great incentive to good work. 

Price, 30 cts, 





|Report Cards. 


Make your PUPILS BETTER IN THEIR STUDIES, 
BETTER IN DEPURTMENT, and INTEREST your PA- 
TRON 8 Ip your school by the aid of our report cards. 
A great variety of four, six, nine, and ten month 
cards alwsys on hand. Sample free. 

Your Board will usually furnish any of the above 


suppiies upon application to them, 
is to supply Teachers 


MY BUSINESS and Schoot Boards with 


the best books and apparatus fer the least 
money, and with the greatest promptness that 
can be given. I issue several catalogues, 
which are sent free on request. You shouid 
bave them. 


A. FLANAGAN, 
262 Wabash Aye , CHICACO. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


1S THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
COCY? By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. Price, 10 cents. 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 
Bv ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 
Work done in the George Putnam School. 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE. Contains an Outline of His 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth Cen 
tury ioclusive. Price, 15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


i. @rat Teachiog; Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hen J W. Dickinson, Boston, 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
Scheel, By HOkACE H. MORGAN, St. Louis, 








A Description of the 
Fully 


Oo 

These two valuable essays published in on 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. seas 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- 

ods of Teaching. By Profs. Joun W. 

WHITE and A. C. RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 

15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
pSraneee sta — by send 
nga new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUR. 00, 3 Somerset &t.. Boston 











‘ Publishers. 
FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read. 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books iy 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri. 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, successors. 
rters, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the on! 
Superson, f° — Jor Henry Holt & Co. America, 
agency for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & (o. Wm. k&. 
JENKINS. E STEIGER & Co, M D BERLITZ& Co, 
HacHETTreE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & 
Co,etc. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regu.ar importativns 


from the Euro book centres 
Pee ORHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 Bast Tenth St., New York, 











—_—— ish —— 
REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S yotom of Penmanship. 
CULLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH. J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset S8t., Boston, 161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s Hew te Write Letters. 

Weastlake’s Commen School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Peterseon’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Science. 








THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes. 


No cleaving up; no 
apd rubbing pecessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave , N.Y City 
All Teachers, whether of History or 
not, need “ Learned’s 


History ‘or Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” 
Send for circular of one of the most valuable works 
ever published. 





CHARLES JACOBUS, 


c 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Common Words, Difficult to Spell: 


A graded list of 3500 words. By mall, 24 cts. 
The School Poetry Book. By mail, 40 cts. 
Prose Dictation Exercises, from the Epglis) 

Classics. By mail, 30 certs. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom F#t., Philadelpbia, Pa 








Important Books for Sale. 


I. Spirit of Biblical Legislation. Parallel with 
Old and New Testament. Talmud, Aucient and 
Modern Law and The American Democracy. 260 
pp. Octavo, cloth bound. Price, $2,00. 


IJ. Beligious Bites, and Views ; or. Bibal and 
Parstsmus. 110 pp. Paper buund. Price, 75 cts. 


III. Messiah - ideal or Jesu« of Nazareth. 
250 pp. OUctavo. Cloth puund. Price. $1.50 


Subscriptions solicited. Parts I. and II. now 
ready; Part IL[!. soun to appear. Apply to Author, 
M. FLUEGEL, 2041 Division st., Baltimore, Md. 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by 4 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets: 
Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelpe containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cte. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLIS®ING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

) Silver, Bauxite, &c. Abandoned mines will re- 

ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFRiD FUR- 
NACE & REFINING CO., Newport, Ky., who are 
practical German Mining Engineers and ©. -ntractors. 
Al' questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 
cal methods of treatment readily and conclusively 


solved Why experiment when you can have 
a certainty? 








ISCOVERBIES of Silver, Gold and Copper 
Ores, Nickel, Cobalt, Lead, Zine, Antimenial 





Sonus OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Flegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND Pus Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 











taken in exchange. 





RIGG PIANOS. 


Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621i 


‘Tone, Action, Design, 
EHasy terms. Old instruments 


and full information. 


Albany &t., Boston. Mass. 


